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In  preparing  the  Canadian  Edition  of  BE  A BETTER  READER,  BOOK  m, 
the  authors  re-edited  the  entire  Teacher's  Guide  as  carefully  as  the  text.  A 
whole  new  section  on  general  procedures,  complete  with  a report  of  a read- 
ing lesson,  has  been  added.  Teachers  wishing  tc  use  this  book  with 
students  in  various  grades  are  provided  with  new  information  on  how  to 
do  so.  Additional  teaching  aids  and  explanations  1 ave  been  supplied 
throughout  the  lesson-by-lesson  procedures.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  assisting  the  teacher  who  may  find  it  necessary  to  review  students 
in  mathematical  processes  and  other  material  in  special  subject  fields.  A 
system  of  simplified  scoring  for  comprehension  questions  has  been  added 
whenever  it  seemed  necessary.  Each  answer  for  the  activities  has  been 
meticulously  rechecked. 
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PREFACE 


In  the  preparation  of  the  Canadian  Edition  the  topics  treated  are  generally 
pertinent  to  junior  high  school  curriculums.  Specific  topics  pertaining  to  Canada 
were  selected  to  promote  an  appreciation  of  this  country  and  her  people. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  teachers  will  be  the  "Standard  Procedure" 
for  the  teaching  of  a lesson  discussed  on  pages  21-23  of  the  TEACHER'S  GUIDE, 
followed  by  the  variation  of  this  procedure  for  very  poor  and  very  good  readers. 


Regardless  of  the  lesson  procedure  followed,  it  is  important  for  the  teacher 
to  keep  in  mind  two  things: 

1.  The  particular  reading  skill  being  developed  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  content  of  the  reading  selections  in  BE  A BETTER  READER  is  only 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  reading  skill  is  learned. 

2.  An  important  part  of  reading  lessons  is  the  application  of  the  reading 
skills  learned  to  all  types  of  reading  material.  That  is,  each  lesson  in 
the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  must  have  at  least  one  follow-up 
lesson  in  the  content  areas.  For  example,  following  the  teaching  of  a 
specific  skill  for  reading  science  material  select  the  same  type  of 
material  from  the  student's  science  textbook  and  require  the  students 
to  apply  the  reading  skill  for  the  understanding  and  learning  of  that 
material.  Once  the  student  has  become  alerted  to  the  value  and  use  of 
a reading  skill  he  should  use  it  whenever  required.  The  teacher's  role 
is  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
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PART  I 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


CHAPTER  ONE:  PURPOSE  AND  USES 
OF  THE  BE  A BETTER  READER  SERIES 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SERIES 

The  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  is  the  only  graded  set  of  reading  skill 
development  books  for  grades  7 through  12.  These  books  are  designed  to  develop, 
maintain,  and  increase  the  basic  reading  abilities  and  study  skills  needed  by  jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school  students  in  working  with  all  types  of  reading  material. 
The  books  also  develop  special  skills  needed  for  studying  content  in  the  major 
subject  fields  of  science,  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  literature.  The 
teacher  is  provided  with  complete  procedures  for  using  the  books  and  with  such 
additional  information  about  the  subject  fields  as  the  selections  may  require. 

The  practice  of  teaching  reading  in  high  school  is  expanding  very  rapidly 
throughout  the  country.  As  a result,  high  school  teachers  are  being  encouraged 
to  take  courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading.  At  the  present  time,  however,  large 
numbers  of  high  school  teachers  have  not  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  train- 
ing in  reading  skill  development.  With  this  situation  in  mind,  the  materials  in 
the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  were  prepared  in  such  a way  that  they  may 
be  used  with  success  by  teachers  who  have  not  had  special  training  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  had  such  training.  Also,  even  though 
the  books  are  designed  to  teach  students  to  read  better  in  the  different  subject 
fields,  familiarity  with  the  special  subjects  beyond  the  teacher's  own  is  not  nec- 
essary for  successful  use  of  the  books.  The  series  can  be  effectively  used  either 
in  al  all-school  reading  development  program  or  for  remedial  work  with  groups 
or  individuals. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MATERIAL 


Each  of  the  first  three  books  contains  nine  units.  Each  unit  contains  a 
story,  a social  studies  selection,  a science  selection,  and  a mathematics  selec- 
tion. Several  pages  of  each  unit  are  devoted  to  improvement  of  such  common 
skills  as  use  of  phonics;  use  and  meanii^  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  syllabication; 
rapid  reading  and  critical  reading;  location  of  information  in  tables  of  contents, 
indexes,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  libraries;  and  in  all  of  the  books,  vo- 
cabulary development  in  special  fields. 

The  content  of  the  last  three  books  of  the  series  is  organized  differently 
from  the  content  of  the  first  three,  hi  the  first  three  books,  the  separate  subject 
matter  skills  are  taught  in  units  in  which  a literature  selection,  a social  studies 
selection,  a science  selection,  and  a mathematics  selection  are  integrated  around 
a single  unit  theme.  The  opportunity  for  practice  of  additional  common  reading 
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skills  is  given  on  pages  interleaved  between  the  units.  In  the  upper  grades  of 
high  school,  subject  naatter  becomes  so  highly  specialized  that,  in  Books  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  special  approaches  and  skills 
needed  for  reading  in  the  different  subjects.  One  chapter  is  thus  devoted  wholly 
to  the  readily  of  literature,  one  chapter  to  history,  one  to  science,  and  one  to 
mathematics.  These  subject  chapters  are  preceded  by  several  chapters  designed 
to  improve  ability  in  the  common  reading  skills  needed  for  all  fields. 

Preceding  each  selection  the  skills  to  be  given  practice  are  explained  to  the 
student,  and  he  is  given  complete  instructions  for  using  these  particular  skills 
in  his  immediate  work  with  the  selection.  Following  the  selection,  one  or  more 
"activities"  are  provided  in  which  the  student  applies  and  checks  himself  on  the 
use  of  the  special  skills  he  has  just  practiced. 

READABILITY  LEVELS  OF  THE 
BE  A BETTER  READER  SERIES 

In  terms  of  interest,  content,  and  skill  needs.  Book  I of  this  series  is  in- 
tended for  grade  7,  Book  n for  grade  8,  and  Book  HI  for  grade  9.  Because  of 
ease  of  vocabulary  and  paragraph  and  sentence  structure,  each  of  these  books 
can  be  used  with  students  at  lower  instructional  reading  levels.  Book  I can  be 
used  at  fifth  and  sixth  grade  reading  levels.  Book  II  can  be  used  at  sixth  and 
seventh  grade  reading  levels,  and  Book  III  can  be  used  at  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  reading  levels. 

Books  IV,  V,  and  VI  are  intended  for  grades  10,  11,  and  12,  respectively, 
but  they  can  be  used  flexibly  with  groups  or  individuals,  as  appropriate  to  their 
particular  reading  levels,  regardless  of  school  grade.  The  selections  in  these 
books,  as  measimed  by  the  Dale-Chall  Readability  Scale,  are  predominantly  as 
follows:  Book  IV,  grade  10;  Book  V,  grade  11;  Book  VI,  grade  12. 

Teaching  procedures  for  using  a particular  BE  A BETTER  READER  book 
at  various  grade  levels  are  discussed  under  the  title  "Adjustments  for  Other 
Grades"  in  Part  R of  this  Teacher's  Guide. 

Standardized  test  scores  frequently  do  not  determine  the  exact  grade  level 
of  a high  school  reader.  Instead  of  trying  to  assign  one  of  these  books  to  a group 
in  terms  of  a specific  grade  score  resulting  from  a standardized  test,  you  will 
usually  find  it  better  to  try  out  the  different  books  with  the  group.  Then  choose 
the  one  that  is  sufficiently  easy  so  that  the  students  do  not  experience  undue  frus- 
tration, but  difficult  enough  to  challenge  their  ability  and  to  enable  them  to  attain 
a higher  level  of  reading  competence. 

WHICH  TEACHERS  CAN  USE  THESE  BOOKS? 

There  are  almost  as  many  different  administrative  arrangements  for 
teaching  reading  at  the  high  school  level  as  there  are  schools.  Apparently  each 
school  is  working  out  plans  that  are  best  adapted  to  its  particular  curriculum 
and  instructional  staff. 
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Basically,  however,  there  are  four  plans  for  teaching  reading  in  the  high 
school  which  are  used  more  widely  than  any  others.  There  are  many  variations 
of  these  plans,  but  fundamentally  most  arrangements  can  be  classified  under  one 
of  these  four  headings.  This  series  of  reading  books  will  be  found  useful  in 
teaching  reading  under  any  of  these  arrangements, 

Reading  Taught  by  English  Teachers 

One  of  the  most  common  arrangements  is  for  the  English  teacher  to  teach 
reading  as  part  of, or  in  place  of, an  English  or  literature  course.  Such  instruc- 
tion may  be  offered  for  a full  period  or  a part  of  a period  and  given  daily  or  at 
intervals  through  the  week.  In  some  places  in  which  reading  is  carried  as  a 
part  of  an  English  course,  it  is  taught  five  days  a week  for  a part  of  a semester, 
such  as  seven  weeks  or  ten  weeks. 

The  English  teachers  who  teach  reading  will  be  able  to  use  the  BE  A BET- 
TER READER  books  whether  they  are  teaching  developmental  reading  to  their 
students  in  all  their  classes  or  doing  remedial  work  with  groups  of  poor  readers. 
In  either  case  the  English  teacher  should  choose  from  the  series  the  book  that  is 
best  suited  to  the  level  of  each  group  and  proceed  with  the  basic  skill  develop- 
ment program,  going  from  one  book  to  the  next  as  the  students  advance. 

The  English  teacher  need  not  be  concerned  because  some  of  the  selections 
in  these  books  have  to  do  with  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics,  as  well 
as  literature.  A very  large  portion  of  the  content  has  to  do  with  the  development 
or  maintenance  of  skills  that  basically  fall  within  the  field  of  English;  word  pro- 
nunciation; vocabulary  building;  literal  comprehension;  interpretation  and  criti- 
cal reading;  finding  main  ideas;  grasping  and  organizing  details;  speed  reading; 
and  so  on.  Teaching  the  skills  needed  for  enjoyment  of  the  narratives  is  a "natu- 
ral" for  the  English  teacher.  As  for  the  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics 
selections,  specific  instructions  are  given  to  the  student  in  his  text  for  working 
with  these  specialized  types  of  subject  matter.  Then,  too,  the  selections  have 
been  carefully  constructed  to  be  self-sufficient  insofar  as  subject  matter  is  con- 
cerned; they  do  not  presuppose  prior  acquaintance  with  technical  details.  The 
Teacher's  Guide  aids  the  teacher  in  giving  any  additional  instructions  and  expla- 
nations that  conceivably  may  be  needed.  Thus,  these  books  make  it  possible  for 
any  teacher  with  an  English  background  to  develop  the  reading  skills  that  students 
need  for  the  special  subjects. 

Reading  Taught  by  a Reading  Specialist 

A very  common  arrangement  is  one  in  which  one  teacher  devotes  his  or  her 
full  time  to  reading  instruction.  Such  an  instructor  usually  has  the  title  of 
"Reading  Teacher,"  "Reading  l^ecialist,"  or  "Reading  Consultant."  This  teacher 
may  teach  developmental  readii^,  or  remedial  reading,  or  both.  In  the  past,  the 
reading  specialist  has  devoted  his  or  her  time  exclusively  to  groups  of  students 
or  individuals  who  were  below  their  normal  grade  level  in  reading.  Recently, 
however,  there  is  a strong  trend  toward  adding  to  the  staff  a reading  specialist 
who  devotes  full  time  to  reading  improvement  for  all  students  in  all  or  several 
of  the  high  school  grades. 
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If  you,  as  the  reading  specialist,  teach  remedial  reading,  your  first  step,  of 
course,  is  diagnosis.  After  you  find  the  instructional  level  of  the  remedial  read- 
ing cases  you  are  to  teach,  you  will  either  group  them  according  to  their  reading 
level  and  needs,  or  plan  to  teach  them  individually.  In  either  case,  select  from 
the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  the  book  that  is  best  suited  to  each  group  or 
individual. 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  standardized  tests  frequently  fail  to  in- 
dicate the  right  instructional  level  of  a remedial  case.  It  is  usually  advisable  to 
try  out  different  books  directly  with  a remedial  case  until  you  find  the  one  that 
is  most  appropriate  for  him.  After  he  has  finished  that  book,  he  then  should  be 
able  to  use  the  next  book  in  the  series,  and  so  on. 

If  you  teach  developmental  reading,  you  will,  of  course,  use  a different  book 
at  each  grade  level,  beginning  with  Book  1. 

Reading  Taught  by  a Core  Curriculum  Teacher 

In  high  schools  using  the  core  curriculum,  the  core  teacher  often  teaches 
reading  for  twenty  minutes  or  some  other  part  of  the  daily  schedule.  This  in- 
struction ordinarily  is  developmental  reading  for  all  students.  The  teacher 
would  like  to  teach  reading  skills  in  connection  with  the  core  problems  or  topics, 
but  skill  development  material  in  reading  related  to  these  topics  is  not  available. 
The  BE  A BETTER  READER  texts  I,  II,  and  III,  Canadian  Edition  should  prove 
especially  valuable  to  core  teachers  in  meeting  this  problem. 

If  you  are  a core  teacher,  you  probably  teach  in  grades  seven,  eight,  or 
nine,  for  these  are  the  grades  in  which  the  core  curriculum  is  most  frequently 
used.  Being  a core  teacher,  you  know  that  the  majority  of  your  core  topics  have 
their  roots  in  social  studies  or  science.  The  topics  of  the  units  in  the  first  three 
books  of  this  reading  series  were  chosen  because  they  are  the  ones  that  occur 
with  highest  frequency  at  the  respective  grade  levels  from  seven  through  nine. 
Therefore,  you,  as  a core  teacher,  are  apt  to  find  reading  skill  development  units 
in  these  books  that  reinforce  the  subject  matter  pursued  by  your  students  in  con- 
nection with  their  core  problems. 

Reading  Taught  by  Special  Subject  Teachers 

Some  schools  have  attempted  to  develop  a reading  program  in  which  each 
of  the  special  subject  teachers  is  supposed  to  teach  reading  skills  that  are  needed 
in  working  with  the  subject  matter  in  that  particular  field.  Some  special  subject 
teachers  have  made  a fine  beginning  in  taking  on  responsibilities  for  the  teaching 
of  reading.  Often,  however,  special  subject  teachers  find  that  they  have  two  seri- 
ous handicaps  when  they  begin  to  teach  reading  in  their  special  fields:  (1)  they 
usually  have  not  been  trained  as  reading  specialists  and  are  not  equipped  with 
the  backgroimd  knowledge  and  techniques  necessary  for  teaching  reading  effec- 
tively; (2)  up  to  this  time  the  reading  skills  needed  in  special  subject  areas  have 
not  been  clearly  analyzed  and  delineated,  and  the  special  subject  instructor 
doesn’t  know  exactly  what  skills  to  develop. 
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The  subject  teacher  who  has  not  specialized  in  reading  can  teach  the  basic 
reading  techniques  needed  in  his  or  her  field  with  the  use  of  these  reading  books, 
because  of  these  provisions:  (1)  the  special  skills  are  singled  out  and  named;  (2) 
these  skills  are  developed  with  the  student  directly  on  the  pages  of  his  own  book; 
(3)  the  Teacher’s  Guides  provide  additional  concrete  help  to  the  subject  teachers 
in  the  way  of  explanations  and  procedures;  (4)  "carry-over”  suggestions  are 
given  with  which  the  students  can  apply  the  skills  learned  in  their  reading  books 
to  the  regular  work  in  their  courses. 

In  cases  in  which  the  students  are  to  be  taught  reading  by  teachers  in  the 
four  different  areas  of  specialization,  it  is  suggested  that  students  carry  their 
books  with  them  from  class  to  class.  The  English  teachers  may  have  their  stu- 
dents do  the  sections  that  have  to  do  with  the  reading  of  narratives;  special  work 
in  word  recognition;  use  of  syllabication,  antonyms,  synonyms,  and  multiple 
meanings;  and  the  initial  development  of  such  common  skills  as  rapid  reading 
and  locating  information. 

Social  studies  teachers  may  work  with  their  students  on  the  social  studies 
selections  and  special  social  studies  vocabularies.  Likewise,  the  science  teach- 
ers may  teach  the  science  selections  and  science  vocabularies,  and  the  mathe- 
matics teachers  may  teach  the  mathematics  selections  and  the  mathematics  vo- 
cabularies. 

If  several  teachers  work  with  students  who  have  the  same  book,  it  is  con- 
venient for  each  teacher  to  have  the  Teacher's  Gmde  that  accompanies  each  of 
the  books  the  students  are  using.  The  teacher  will  need  to  consvilt  these  guides 
frequently  for  procedures  to  use  in  teaching  the  selections  in  the  field.  And,  of 
course,  the  answers  to  all  of  the  activities  are  in  the  Teacher's  Guides. 

CHAPTER  TWO:  SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION 
OF  THE  CONTENT  IN  BOOK  III 

Book  III  has  been  planned  to  meet  the  interests,  content  requirements,  and 
skill  needs  of  ninth-graders.  The  book  also  may  be  used  with  students  at  other 
grade  levels  to  meet  special  readability  levels  and  skill  needs.  Procedures  for 
using  Book  HI  at  these  other  grade  levels  are  discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  Guide, 
under  the  heading  "Adjustments  for  Other  Grades." 

As  noted  in  the  introductory  matter  of  the  text,  Book  El  is  especially  valu- 
able for  its  emphasis  on  systematic  procedures  for  readii^  and  study.  Included 
are  a general  plan  for  study,  a general  method  for  grasping  the  structure  and 
content  of  difficult  reading  material,  and  a general  method  for  pronouncing  and 
understanding  new  words.  A special  feature  is  the  wealth  of  material  designed 
to  develop  the  techniques  of  critical  reading.  The  pages  devoted  to  vocabulary 
development  in  the  different  subject  fields  make  a unique  contribution  to  the  read- 
ing ability  of  high  school  students. 
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HOW  TOPICS  FOR  THE  SELECTIONS  WERE  CHOSEN 


Book  III  contains  nine  units.  The  material  in  each  unit  consists  of:  (1)  a 
narrative,  (2)  a social  studies  selection,  (3)  a science  selection,  (4)  a set  of  prob- 
lems in  mathematics,  and  (5)  several  pages  devoted  to  development  of  reading 
skills  common  to  all  subjects. 

The  plot  for  the  narrative  in  each  case  was  devised  or  selected  with  two 
purposes  in  mind:  (1)  to  capture  the  interest  of  teen-agers;  (2)  to  provide  con- 
tent that  will  motivate  the  reading  of  the  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics 
selections  that  follows. 

The  original  American  selection  of  social  studies  and  science  material 
was  based  upon  an  extensive  analysis  of  courses  of  study  and  widely  used  text- 
books in  these  fields.  Those  topics  having  the  widest  frequency  were  chosen. 

A further  analysis  of  Canadian  courses  of  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Canadian 
authors  to  ascertain  the  appropriate  aspects  of  Canadian  curricula  which  could 
be  substituted  for  the  various  themes. 

The  problems  in  the  mathematics  section  are  fitted  to  the  narrative, 
the  social  studies,  and  science  selections  in  the  same  unit.  Processes  used 
in  the  mathematics  materials  are  those  with  which  high  school  students  fre- 
quently have  problems. 

HOW  THE  SELECTIONS  WERE  PREPARED 

For  the  most  part,  the  stories  and  selections  were  written  especially  for 
these  books  by  well-known  writers  and  scholars.  Here,  in  brief,  is  an  explanation 
of  the  editorial  preparation  of  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  Series. 

Plots  for  the  narratives  were  drafted  by  Dr.  Smith  in  terms  of  the  par- 
ticular purposes  the  story  was  to  serve.  Specifications  were  supplied  for  the 
writer  who  srote  his  story  to  fit  the  book. 

Specialists  were  procured  to  write  the  social  studies  selections.  The 
writers  are,  in  most  cases,  well-known  authors  of  social  studies  textbooks  at 
the  high  school  level.  Again,  Dr.  Smith  supplied  an  outline  and  complete 
specifications  for  each  article.  Selections  closely  approximate  the  specialized 
kind  of  content  which  appears  in  social  studies  texts. 

Science  selections  were  similarly  prepared.  In  order  that  they  might  closely 
approximate  the  material  which  high  school  students  find  in  their  science  text- 
books, well-known  authors  of  science  texts  and  other  science  specialists  at  this 
level  were  invited  to  prepare  the  selections. 

The  sets  of  mathematics  problems  were  designed  to  integrate  with  the 
story,  the  social  studies  selection  and  the  science  selection  which  precede  the 
mathematics  section.  A variety  of  types  of  mathematics  problems  which  pre- 
sent reading  difficulties  for  students  have  been  included. 
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The  Canadian  authors  have  made  revisions  to  provide  a Canadian  setting. 
Where  applicable,  certain  narratives,  social  studies  and  science  selections, 
and  problems  in  mathematics  have  been  introduced  which  appear  in  various 
provincial  curricula. 

HOW  THE  SKILL  PROGRAM  FOR 
SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  WAS  DEVISED 


Investigators  have  proved  that  special  reading  skills  are  used  in  different 
subject  matter  fields.  Occasionally  there  is  found  an  account  of  an  experiment 
in  which  the  investigator  has  isolated  a special  skill  in  a certain  subject,  given 
the  students  practice  in  it,  and  found  that  marked  improvement  has  taken  place. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  these  books,  however,  no  one  had  re- 
ported a thorough  study  of  skill  needs  in  the  different  subject  fields.  Such  a 
study  was  attempted  in  a preparation  for  writing  the  BE  A BETTER  READER 
series. 


This  study  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  widely  used  textbooks  in  the  different 
subjects  fields.  The  text  of  each  book  was  analyzed  to  find  out  if  different  pat- 
terns of  writing  were  used,  since  different  patterns  call  for  different  reading 
questions,  directions,  explanations,  and  the  various  types  of  exercises  that  each 
book  contains.  All  of  these  aids  and  exercises  in  which  the  students  are  supposed 
to  make  a response  are  significant  because  they  are  indicative  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  subject  specialist  wants  students  to  think  and  work  with  material  in  his 
particular  field  in  order  to  absorb  facts,  understand  content,  sense  relationships, 
recall,  and  make  applications. 

The  skill  situations  that  occurred  with  highest  frequency  in  all  books  ana- 
lyzed in  a certain  subject  field  were  those  selected  for  development  in  the  BE  A 
BETTER  READER  series.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the  same  fundamental 
skill  situations  in  any  one  subject  field  occurred  with  high  frequency  in  all  text- 
books regardless  of  the  level.  Though  the  situations  in  which  the  skills  were 
used  became  more  abstract  and  higher  levels  of  thinking  were  required  in  the 
books  intended  for  the  higher  grades,  the  fundamental  skill  situations  were  about 
the  same  at  all  grade  levels  at  which  the  special  subject  was  taught. 

Science 

Analysis  of  high  school  textbooks  in  science  reveals  five  distinctive  pat- 
terns of  writing.  Each  of  these  patterns  calls  for  a different  set  of  reading  skills. 
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One  kind  of  science  text  is  the  classification  pattern,  in  which  living  things  or  ob- 
jects are  classified  and  their  likenesses  and  differences  are  pointed  out.  A sec- 
ond pattern  is  the  technical  explanation  of  processes,  usually  accompanied  by 
diagrams.  A third  pattern  is  found  in  e}q)eriments,  which  consist  largely  of  ex- 
plicit directions  that  must  be  carried  out  exactly  and  that  call  for  the  formation 
of  a conclusion.  There  are  problem-solving  sections  in  which  a problem  is 
stated  and  explanations  are  made  of  how  scientists  have  solved  the  problem. 

Then  there  are  sections  of  text  that  do  not  partake  of  any  of  these  patterns  but 
instead  simply  give  factual  information  about  some  science  topic.  Such  material 
is  usually  packed  with  details  and  is  difficult  to  read. 

The  major  task  in  teaching  students  to  read  science  well  is  that  of  teaching 
them  to  identify  these  different  patterns  and  then  to  read  the  patterns  in  different 
ways,  using  sets  of  skills  that  are  most  effective  in  getting  the  meaning  from 
each  distinctive  pattern.  Book  IE  introduces  and/or  reinforces  the  identification 
and  special  reading  skills  of  the  science  patterns  as  indicated  on  the  following 
pages  of  the  text:  classification,  22-23;  explanations  of  processes,  54-55,  112- 
113,  126-127;  experiments,  70-71;  detaEed  factual  material,  84-85,  98-99;  prob- 
lem-solving material,  6-7,  38-39,  70-71.  Students  are  given  practice  in  adjustii^ 
to  two  different  patterns  of  science  material  on  pages  70-71,  which  also  provide 
experience  with  a sixth  pattern,  that  of  a biography  of  a scientist. 

In  addition  - as  a special  feature  of  Book  IE  - most  of  the  selections  above 
provide  practice  in  grasping  the  structure  of  science  material  throi^h  previewing 
with  title,  illustrations,  and  boldface  heads  or  main  ideas.  "Reading"  pictures 
and  diagrams  is  emphasized.  Opportunity  to  use  vocabulary  aids  is  another  re- 
curring feature. 

Other  special  skEls  developed  for  reading  science  material  are  treated  on 
the  foUowing  pages:  answering  specific  questions  about  science  content,  54-55, 
98-99,  112-113;  classifying  science  information,  22-23;  deciding  how  to  study  a 
science  selection,  126-127;  discriminatii^  between  major  and  minor  detaEs  in 
science  material,  98-99;  drawing  conclusions,  38-39,  98-99;  drawing  inferences, 
98-99;  di^ramii]^  principles,  70-71;  interpreting  diagrams,  54-55,  70-71,  84- 
85,  126-127;  explaining  a process,  112-113,  126-127;  grasping  and  listing  steps 
of  a process  in.sequence,  54-55,  112-113,  126-127;  making  personal  application 
of  science  facts,  85;  outlining  detailed  science  information,  85;  reasoning  on  the 
basis  of  given  facts,  6-7,  54-55;  recalling  science  facts,  6-7,  22-23,  54-55,  70- 
71,  98-99,  112-113,  126-127;  taking  notes  on  detaEed  science  information,  84-85; 
sensing  causes  and  effects  in  a science  article,  54-55;  using  boldface  heads  to 
identify  problems,  6-7;  and  locating  names  of  classifications,  22-23. 

Special  pages  developing  the  student's  science  vocabulary  are  49,  93,  and 

121. 

Social  Studies 


The  content  of  social  studies  books  is  usuaEy  somewhat  easier  to  read  than 
that  of  science  texts  because  social  studies  writing  often  resembles  narrative, 
particularly  in  some  of  the  more  recent  books.  It  does,  however,  have  its  own 
distinctive  characteristics. 


The  most  common  pattern  in  history  books  is  that  of  detailed  information 
given  in  historical  sequence,  showing  how  each  event  leads  to  the  next.  Readii^ 
to  sense  causes  and  effects  is  very  important.  In  fact,  the  ability  to  note  causes 
and  effects  is  needed  more  frequently  in  all  social  studies  books  than  in  any  other 
area. Another  cluster  of  reading  skills  in  history  is  needed  in  following  time  se- 
quence and  associating  dates  with  events.  The  ability  to  read  critically  and  to 
discriminate  between  fact  and  opinion  is  essential.  Ability  to  read  graphs  and 
statistical  tables  is  frequently  demanded. 

Li  geography  the  pattern  is  also  usually  that  of  detailed  information  inter- 
spersed with  almost  continuous  reference  to  maps  and  pictures.  Map-reading 
and  picture-reading  each  entails  its  own  cluster  of  characteristic  skills,  and 
these  skills  are  needed  in  addition  to  the  skills  required  in  grasping  main  ideas 
and  detailed  facts.  The  abilities  to  sense  cause  and  effect  relationships  and  to 
make  comparisons  are  very  frequently  needed.  Ability  to  organize  is  very  fre- 
quently needed.  Ability  to  organize  is  very  often  required  in  working  with  the 
exercises  in  history  and  geography  textbooks. 

Social  studies  books  proper,  of  course,  make  use  of  the  combined  skills  of 
history  and  geography  books. 

In  Book  ni,  major  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  introduction  and/or  rein- 
forcement of  the  above  skills.  As  a special  feature,  critical  reading  is  treated 
thoroughly,  as  follows:  analyzing  propaganda,  76-77;  arriving  at  personal  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  a subject  of  national  scope,  82-83;  deciding  upon  significance 
of  facts,  124-125;  discriminating  between  fact  and  opinion,  36-37,  48;  evaluating 
T.V.  programs,  124-125;  evaluating  arguments  for  and  against  an  action,  78,  82- 
83,  96-97,  110-111;  interpreting  an  author's  meaning  in  regard  to  social  studies 
statements,  82-83;  searching  for  facts  to  support  an  author's  opinion,  36-37,  82- 
83;  testing  an  author's  conclusions,  82-83,  124-125;  understanding  other's  points 
of  view,  20-21,  82-83,  124-125. 

Other  reading  skills  developed  by  Book  HI  for  use  with  high  school  history, 
geography,  and  social  studies  texts  include:  applying  citizenship  information  to 
personal  life,  20-21,  110-111;  associating  dates  with  events  in  sequence,  4-5; 
finding  main  ideas  in  social  studies  material,  36-37,  52-53,  68-69,  82-83,  124- 
125;  grasping  social  studies  information,  68-69,  111;  reading  graphs  based  on 
social  studies  data,  86,  101;  readii^  maps  to  draw  inferences,  interpret  facts, 
make  comparisons,  36;  recalling  social  studies  details,  4-5,  52-53,  68-69,  82- 
83,  96-97,  116,  124-125;  recalling  sources  of  information,  110-111;  recognizing 
the  relationship  between  a mala  idea  and  its  cluster  of  details,  68-69,  124-125; 
sensing  cause-and-effect  relationships,  46-47,  52-53;  summarizing.  111;  taking 
notes.  111;  using  boldface  headings  to  grasp  events,  4-5;  and  finding  main  topics, 
20-21. 


In  addition,  many  social  studies  selections  in  Book  HI  provide  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  preview  to  grasp  the  structure  of  the  selection  as  a whole.  "Read- 
ing" pictures  and  diagrams  is  also  emphasized  in  certain  selections.  Vocabulary 
aids  are  provided  to  give  assistance  with  new  words. 
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Special  work  with  social  studies  vocabulary  development  is  given  on  pages 
33  and  79. 

Mathematics 


Mathematics  text  is  unique  in  that  it  embraces  types  of  reading  content  that 
differ  markedly  from  narrative,  geography,  history,  and  science  text.  It  is  more 
compact  than  text  in  any  of  the  other  fields.  It  is  complicated  also  by  numerical 
S5rmbols  - whether  word  or  numerical  - must  be  taken  into  consideration.  De- 
tailed directions  and  exact  explanations  must  be  understood  and  used.  Problems 
calling  for  a careful  weighing  of  relationships  and  a high  level  of  reasoning  must 
be  solved. 

Teachers  of  mathematics' often  say.  If  he  could  read.  I could  teach  him" 
mathematics.  And  they  are  probably  right! 

Problems  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  reading  text  in  arithmetic  books 
and  other  mathematical  texts.  Each  problem  states  some  problem  situation  in 
words  and  numerical  symbols  and  follows  this  statement  with  a question  or  di- 
rection asking  or  demanding  a solution.  The  problem  is  a very  distinctive  pat- 
tern of  reading  in  itself.  When  students  try  to  read  this  pattern  as  they  would 
read  a story,  the  result  is  most  unsatisfactory.  They  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
read  this  particular  kind  of  text. 

In  working  with  this  type  of  content,  some  students  find  it  helpful  to  read 
all  the  way  through  a problem  the  first  time  just  for  the  purpose  of  visualizing 
the  scene  or  situation  as  a whole.  Grasping  the  setting  in  which  the  problem 
takes  place  gives  meaning  to  the  problem.  This  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  stu- 
dent, but  if  he  is  having  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  problems,  he  should  have 
his  attention  called  to  the  need  of  getting  the  mental  picture  of  a problem  first  of 
all. 


Concentrating  on  the  significance  of  the  question  or  direction  at  the  end  of 
a problem  is  a distinctive  skill  needed  in  solving  problems.  Seldom  does  a stu- 
dent encounter  a question  in  the  text  while  reading  a story,  and  if  he  does,  the 
question  has  probably  been  asked  for  rhetorical  effect,  so  it  doesn't  matter  much 
whether  he  answers  it  or  not.  In  problem-solving  everything  depends  upon  the 
question  or  direction.  Most  students  need  considerable  experience  in  reading 
problems  just  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  the  question  or  direction  tells 
them  to  find,  and  then  telling  in  their  own  words  what  they  are  asked  or  told  to 
do. 


Other  distinct  and  more  complex  skills  are  involved  in  rereading  the  prob- 
lem to  analyze  it  into  the  necessary  elements  for  solution.  Students  need  to  re- 
read parts  of  the  problem  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the  facts  that  they  are  given  to 
use  in  solving  the  problem.  They  often  need  to  reread  the  entire  paragraph  to 
ascertain  the  relevancy  and  relation  of  details,  and  to  decide  what  process  or 
processes  to  use.  hi  the  light  of  all  of  this  reading,  and  as  a check  upon  it,  the 
next  step  is  to  estimate  an  answer  in  round  numbers.  Then  the  student  is  ready 
to  write  the  numbers  on  paper  and  do  the  computation. 
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Up  to  this  very  last  step  the  work  has  been  concerned  largely  with  reading 
skills.  Many  of  these  reading  skills  are  of  a type  not  required  in  connection  with 
reading  instruction  in  any  of  the  other  subjects. 

Since  the  great  preponderance  of  the  reading  content  of  mathematics  books 
is  given  over  to  problems  involving  numerical  computations,  the  major  emphasis 
in  the  mathematics  sections  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  BE  A BETTER 
READER  series  is  on  those  reading  skills  called  for  in  working  with  such  prob- 
lems. Problem-reading  skills  are  developed  on  the  following  pages:  grasping 
the  problem  as  a whole,  8-9,  24-25,  40-41,  56-57,  72-73,  86-87;  answering  the 
question  "What  are  you  to  find?",  8-9,  24-25,  40-41,  56-57,  72-73,  86-87;  de- 
termining what  facts  you  are  given  to  work  with,  24-25,  40-41,  56-57,  72-73, 
86-87;  deciding  what  process  to  use,  40-41,  56-57,  72-73,  86-87;  estimating  an- 
swers, 56-57,  72-73,  86-87.  Students  are  given  frequent  practice  in  applying 
these  skills  to  problems  requiring  more  than  one  computation,  problems  having 
several  parts,  problems  making  use  of  tabular  data,  problems  in  which  one  of 
the  numbers  is  not  needed,  and  problems  in  which  the  student  must  supply  a 
number  from  memory.  All  of  the  cited  pages  develop  ability  to  follow  directions 
dealing  with  numerical  symbols  in  problems.  Provision  has  been  made  for  de- 
veloping speed  as  well  as  accuracy  in  students  who  do  not  need  special  practice 
in  problem-solving,  itself. 

Other,  more  advanced  mathematical  reading  skills  are  developed  as  follows: 
interpreting  numerical  aspects  of  maps,  36-37;  reading  angles,  128;  reading 
graphs,  100-101;  reading  formulas,  114-115;  reading  statistical  statements  in 
context,  36-37,  52-53,  62-63;  reading  statistical  tables,  8-9,  40-41,  86-87,  100- 
101;  summarizing  information  for  several  problems,  24-25,  72-73,  86-87,  114- 
115;  recognizing  length  and  relationship  of  time  periods,  4-5;  charting  informa- 
tion needed  in  solving  problems,  24-25,  40-41,  56-57,  72-73,  86-87,  114-115. 
Students  are  given  frequent  practice  in  the  use  of  formulas  for  computing  their 
reading  rates. 

Special  vocabulary  work  in  mathematics  is  provided  on  pages  65  and  107. 
Literatmre 


Literature  is  an  appreciation  subject  rather  than  a skill  subject.  While  the 
basic  skills  of  word  recognition  and  comprehension  are  necessary  in  reading 
literature,  students  do  not  have  to  master  subject  matter  in  literature  as  they  do 
in  social  studies  or  sciences,  nor  do  they  have  to  develop  special  skills  as  in  the 
case  of  mathematics.  Literature  is  read  for  the  purpose  of  reliving  and  enjoying 
crystalized  human  experience  as  portrayed  by  a writer. 

In  the  first  three  BE  A BETTER  READER  books,  less  attention  is  given  to 
literature  than  to  the  other  three  subjects  because  appreciation  of  literature  is 
something  that  needs  to  be  developed  through  oral  discussion  carefully  guided  by 
the  English  or  reading  teacher.  Narratives  are  included  in  these  books  largely 
because  they  are  needed  as  interest-catchers  and  as  a means  for  contrasting  this 
type  of  content  with  content  in  the  other  three  subjects.  They  serve  also  to  fur- 
nish leads  to  selections  in  the  other  fields. 
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A series  of  comprehension  questions  follows  each  narrative.  These  were 
not  intended  for  use  in  developing  special  skills  or  appreciations.  They  were  in- 
cluded in  order  that  some  objective  comprehension  score  might  be  obtained  to 
accompany  the  student’s  rate  score  for  reading  narratives  under  timed  conditions. 
All  narratives  are  read  under  timed  conditions  beginning  with  pages  18-19,  and 
increases  in  rate  can  be  expected.  Speed  without  comprehension,  however,  is 
meaningless.  So,  in  the  interest  of  having  a check  on  comprehension  in  relation 
to  speed,  a set  of  comprehension  questions  is  given  after  each  story. 

A set  of  discussion  questions  also  follows  each  narrative.  These  questions 
are  the  ones  that  are  used  to  develop  deeper  meanings,  enjoyment,  appreciation, 
and  emotional  response. 

An  analysis  was  made  of  sections  of  text  calling  for  student  responses  in 
several  beginning  high  school  literature  books.  The  appreciation  activities  that 
occurred  with  the  highest  frequency  in  these  literature  books  were  selected  as 
the  ones  students  would  have  an  opportvuiity  to  experience  in  connection  with  the 
narratives  they  read  in  Book  IE  of  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series.  The 
numbers  indicate  pages  on  which  one  or  more  of  the  discussion  questions  is  di- 
rected toward  a particular  purpose,  as  indicated  below. 

Enjoyment  of  the  stories  is  encouraged  through  such  activities  as  comparing 
characters,  19,  35,  51,  95;  deciding  upon  the  action  the  reader  would  have  taken 
had  he  been  in  a character's  place,  3,  19,  109;  deciding  upon  the  emotion  the 
reader  would  have  felt  had  he  been  in  a character's  place,  3;  identifying  qualities 
of  a character,  3,  19,  67,  81,  109,  123;  describing  qualities  of  a character  from 
his  actions  in  the  story,  3,  19,  67,  81,  109,  123;  discussing  choice  of  words,  3, 

109,  123;  deciding  upon  outcome  if  events  had  been  different,  19,  95;  determining 
the  tone  of  a story,  3;  drawing  inferences  in  regard  to  deeper  meanings,  3,  19, 

35,  51,  67,  81,  95,  109,  123;  evaluating  behavior  of  characters,  3,  19,  51,  76,  81, 
95,  109;  explaining  expressions  used  by  the  author,  3,  51,  81,  109,  123;  explaining 
motives,  attitudes,  or  behavior  of  characters,  3,  19,  35,  51,  67,  81,  95,  109,  123; 
locating  the  most  exciting  parts,  turning  points,  or  most  significant  factors,  95, 
123;  expressing  personal  preferences  and  choices,  3,  19,  35,  51,  67,  95,  109, 

123;  finding  proof  in  text,  51,  67,  123;  reliving  vicariously  the  experiences  of 
characters,  3,  109,  123;  sensing  a character’s  emotions,  3,  19,  35,  81,  95,  123; 
visualizing  word  pictures,  81,  123. 

Comprehension  is  checked  in  relation  to  speed  on  pages  19,  35,  51,  67,  81, 
95,  109,  123. 

All  of  the  literature  selections  also  offer  opportunity  to  make  use  of  vocabu- 
lary aids. 


COMMON  SKILLS 

Common  skills  used  in  several  subjects  are  given  special  introductory  in- 
struction as  follows;  combining  information  from  two  sources,  119;  discrimi- 
nating between  fact  and  opinion,  48;  drawing  conclusions,  64;  drawing  inferences, 
92;  finding  causes  and  effects,  46-47;  finding  main  ideas,  31-32;  grasping  details. 
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62-63;  planning  how  to  study,  14-15;  pronouncing  and  understanding  unfamiliar 
words,  10,  30,  42-43;  recalling  details,  116;  sensing  the  relationship  between 
major  and  minor  details,  90-91;  learning  how  to  read  fast,  16-17;  scanning,  112; 
skimming,  105. 

Phonics.  Students  are  given  opportunity  for  reviewing  identifications  and 
sounds  of  consonants  on  pages  11,  26;  consonant  blends,  26-27,  45,  58-59;  speech 
sounds,  27,  45,  58-59;  vowels,  11,  12,  13;  identifying  sUent  letters,  28,  29;  recog- 
nizing and  applying  vowel  principles,  28;  interpreting  diacritical  markings,  12, 

13. 


Context  Clues.  Experience  in  using  context  clues  as  an  aid  in  recognizing 
pronunciation  and  meaning  of  words  is  given  on  pages  10,  33,  42,  49,  65,  79,  88, 
89,  93,  106,  107,  121. 

Structure  of  Words.  Practice  is  provided  in  identifying  and  grasping  mean- 
ing of  compound  words  on  pages  10,  30,  42,  57;  root  words,  10,  30,  42,  45,  58, 

88,  89;  prefixes,  10,  42,  43,  45,  58-59,  74,  88,  89;  suffixes,  10,  42,  43,  45,  58-59, 

74,  88,  89;  reviewing  syllabication,  44-45,  58-59,  74;  working  with  accent  marks, 

75. 

Combining  Word  Attack  Methods.  Opportunities  for  using  a combination  of 
methods  in  recognizing  new  words  are  afforded  on  pages  2,  4,  6,  18,  20,  22,  33, 

34,  36,  38,  49,  50,  52,  54,  65,  66,  78,  70,  79,  80,  82,  84,  90,  93,  94,  96,  98,  107, 
108,  110,  112,  121,  122,  124,  126. 

Location  of  Information.  Practice  is  provided  in  using  dictionary  skills  on 
pages  102-103,  118;  encyclopedia  skills,  118;  card  catalog,  104,  118;  Dewey  Dec- 
imal l^stem,  104,  118;  using  several  different  sources  of  information,  118,  119. 

Rapid  Reading.  Instructions  on  how  to  read  fast  are  given  on  pages  16-17. 
Timed  reading  is  practiced  with  various  types  of  material  as  follows:  narratives, 
16-17,  18-19,  34-35,  50-51,  66-67,  80-81,  94-95,  108-109,  122-123;  science  ma- 
terial, 38-39,  70-71,  98-99;  social  studies  material,  20-21,  68-69,  82-83,  96-97, 
124-125.  Scannii^  in  science  is  developed  for  the  following  purposes:  finding 
classifications,  22-23;  finding  questions  and  answers,  112-113;  locating  problems, 
6-7,  38-39;  locatii^  topics,  54-55,  84-85,  98-99,  126-127.  Scanning  is  developed 
with  social  studies  material  for  these  purposes:  grasping  import  of  boldface 
headings,  4-5,  20-21,  36-37,  96-97,  110-111;  finding  main  ideas,  52-53,  68-69. 
Skimming  with  the  use  of  key  words  is  practiced  with  science  material  on  page 
105  and  with  social  studies  material  on  page  120.  Previewing,  as  a rapid  tech- 
nique for  use  in  grasping  structure  and  general  content,  is  given  practice  on 
several  pages. 

Use  of  Boldface  and  Italicized  Headings.  Use  of  headings  with  science  ma- 
terial is  practiced  on  pages  6-7,  22-23,  54-55,  84-85,  98-99,  112-113,  126-127. 
Headings  in  social  studies  material  are  utilized  on  pages  4-5,  20-21,  36-37,  96- 
97,  110-111. 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


One  reason  that  students  have  difficvilty  in  reading  science,  social  studies, 
and  mathematics  is  that  they  encounter  specialized  vocabularies  in  these  fields. 
Each  of  these  subjects  carries  with  it  its  own  technical  vocabulary.  The  skillful 
teaching  of  reading  at  the  high  school  level  demands  attention  to  the  meaning  and 
pronunciation  of  commonly  met  words  in  these  different  subject  areas. 

In  view  of  this  consideration,  several  pages  are  devoted  to  vocabulary  de- 
velopment in  each  book  of  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series.  In  each  vocabu- 
lary section  students  are  acquainted  with  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
special  words  in  science,  social  studies,  or  mathematics.  As  a check  on  their 
understanding  of  the  special  meanings,  they  are  then  asked  to  use  these  words  in 
sentences  that  contain  blank  spaces  where  the  special  vocabulary  words  should 
be. 


The  selection  of  words  for  vocabulary  development  in  these  books  was  based 
upon  lists  resulting  from  scientific  studies  made  by  the  author  and  others.  Ex- 
tensive vocabulary  study  was  made  of  widely  used,  up-to-date  science,  mathe- 
matics, social  studies,  and  history  books  representing  all  junior  and  senior  high 
school  levels.  The  specialized  words  that  were  common  to  four  books  - or  in  a 
few  instances,  to  three  out  of  four  books  - in  each  subject  field  were  listed  as  a 
next  step.  These  lists  were  then  checked  with  scientific  lists  which  had  previ- 
ously been  determined  by  Barr  and  Gifford,!  Brooks,2  Cole,3  Curtis,^  Dale,5 
Pressey  and  Pressey,6  Stephenson,"?  and  Stephenson  and  McGhee.  8 

The  words  finally  selected  for  appearance  in  Book  in  were  common  to  all 
lists  with  a very  few  exceptions.  These  exceptions  are  new  words  which  have 
come  into  high-frequency  usage  in  modern  life  and  the  most  recent  books  but 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  scientific  lists  compiled  a few  years  back. 

Provisions  for  special  vocabulary  work  in  Book  HI  are  indicated  below, 
with  the  page  numbers  on  which  such  work  will  be  found. 

Increasing  vocabulary  in  special  fields:  Mathematics,  65,  107;  science,  6, 
22,  38,  49,  54,  70,  84,  93,  98,  112,  121,  126;  social  studies,  20,  33,  36,  52,  68,  79, 
82,  96,  110,  124;  narratives,  2,  18,  34,  50,  66,  80,  94,  122.  Work  with  special 
word  types:  root  words,  30,  42-43,  45,  59,  88,  89;  antonyms,  61;  synonyms,  60; 
multiple-meaning  words,  106. 


1.  Barr,  A.  S,  and  C.  W.  Gifford,  "The  Vocabulary  of  American  History,” 

Journal  of  Educational  Research,  XK,  September  1929,  pp.  103-121. 

2.  Brooks,  S.  S.,  "A  Study  of  the  Technical  and  Semi-Technical  Vocabulary  in 

Arithmetic,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  1926,  pp.  219-222. 

3.  Cole,  Luella,  The  Teacher's  Handbook  of  Technical  Vocabulary,  Public 

School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1940. 
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4.  Cxirtis,  Francis  D.,  Investigation  of  Vocabulary  in  Textbooks  of  Science  for 

Secondary  Schools.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1938,  pp.  94-114. 

5.  Dale,  Edgar,  "What  Business  Vocabulary  Shoxdd  We  Teach  in  Junior  High 

School  Arithmetic?"  School  and  Society.  XXXI,  September  20,  1930,  pp. 
850-895. 

6.  Pressey,  L.  C.  and  S.  L.  Pressey,  "Determination  of  a Minimum  Vocabulary 

in  American  History,"  Educational  Methods.  Xn,  October  1933,  pp.  205- 

211. 

7.  Stephenson,  O.  W.,  "The  Special  Vocabulary  of  Civics,"  Journal  of  Education- 

al Research.  XVIII,  November  1928,  pp.  297-304. 

8.  Stephenson,  O.  W.  and  W.  R.  McGhee,  "Vocabulary  Common  to  Civics  and 

American  History."  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  XXn,  June  1930, 
pp.  55-58. 


CHAPTER  THREE: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EFFECTIVE 
HIGH  SCHOOL  READING  PROGRAMS 


Generally  speaking  there  are  two  types  of  reading  programs  in  high  school: 
developmental  and  remedial.  This  chapter  contains  a discussion  of  important 
factors  which  contribute  to  successful  instruction  in  each  of  these  programs. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  READING 

What  Is  Developmental  Reading? 

Developmental  reading  is  the  term  applied  to  reading  instruction  that  is 
provided  to  all  students  at  each  successive  level  of  development  as  they  pass 
through  the  school  grades. 

Reading  is  a continuous  growth  process.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  end 
point  of  reading  achievement.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  all  students,  even  though 
they  are  good  readers  to  start  with,  to  improve  their  reading  abilities.  Even  ex- 
cellent readers  can  pass  from  one  new  achievement  level  to  the  next  diiring  their 
high  school  years  if  direct  instruction  in  reading  is  provided  to  them  in  all  of  the 
high  school  grades.  Ever-increasing  numbers  of  high  schools  are  initiating  all- 
school reading  improvement  programs  throughout  the  high  school  years. 
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Marked  improvement  in  high  school  reading  does  not  come  about  simply  as 
a result  of  incidental  teaching  of  reading  or  of  greater  amounts  of  reading.  It 
comes  only  as  a result  of  direct  and  carefully  guided  instruction  and  practice 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  students. 

High  school  reading  instruction  should  differ  from  reading  instruction  in 
the  elementary  grades.  Foundation  for  all  of  the  skills  should  have  been  laid  in 
the  primary  grades.  Further  application,  refinement,  and  extension  of  these 
skills  should  have  been  made  in  the  middle  grades.  When  students  come  into  the 
junior  high  school,  there  should  be  few  or  perhaps  no  really  new  reading  skills 
to  initiate.  Yet  reading  instruction  in  jimior  and  senior  high  school  should  be 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Review  Is  Necessary.  In  the  first  place,  continuous  review  is  necessary. 
Skills  developed  in  the  elementary  grades  must  be  kept  alive  in  high  school. 
Reading  skills  do  not  take  root  and  flourish  as  the  result  of  a high  school  lecture 
or  explanation.  Nor  do  they  become  established  by  using  them  in  certain  grades 
and  then  forgetting  about  them.  Consider  the  case  of  Tom,  a high  school  student 
who  continuously  stumbled  over  new  words  and  couldn't  pronounce  them  although 
he  had  been  given  excellent  instruction  in  methods  of  attacking  new  words  while 
he  was  in  the  primary  grades.  When  he  reached  the  high  school  grades,  no  one 
had  helped  him  to  keep  this  information  freshly  in  mind  and  had  encouraged  him 
to  continue  to  make  use  of  it.  So  he  just  forgot  about  the  whole  thing,  and  his 
early  instruction  in  this  phase  of  reading  was  lost.  Li  Tom's  case,  and  in  the 
cases  of  most  students,  continuous  review  and  application  of  all  reading  skills 
are  necessary  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

Just  offering  a review  of  elementary  skills,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 
Students  in  high  school  must  be  given  guidance  in  refining  these  skills  and  in  ap- 
plying them  to  material  that  increases  rapidly  in  difficulty.  Concept  burden  is 
heavier,  density  of  ideas  is  more  prevalent,  abstract  symbols  are  more  numer- 
ous. Learning  to  apply  the  old  skills  to  this  more  difficult  new  material  is  a big 
step  to  take.  Making  this  transition  is  another  important  characteristic  of  read- 
ing instruction  at  the  higher  levels. 

At  the  high  school  level  there  should  be  a shift  of  emphasis  upon  several  of 
the  basic  skills,  or  certain  aspects  of  these  skills,  in  terms  of  the  changing  needs 
of  students  in  the  high  school  grades.  Some  of  these  changes  in  emphasis  will  be 
discussed  below. 

Study  Skills  Are  Most  Important.  The  study-skills  area  of  reading  instruc- 
tion needs  intensive  emphasis  at  this  level.  I refer  to  those  skills  needed  by 
students  when  studying  in  the  various  subject  fields:  science,  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  the  others.  Investigations  have  shown  that  many  reading  skills 
overlap  in  different  subject  areas,  but  there  are  also  many  striking  differences. 
Studies  have  also  shown  that  when  a special  subject  skill  is  singled  out  and  given 
practice,  growth  takes  place.  These  studies  have  very  great  significance  for  the 
teaching  of  high  school  reading.  The  implication  is  that  reading  and  study  in  the 
different  subject  fields  can  best  be  promoted  by  the  development  of  specific  skills 
needed  in  reading  certain  kinds  of  subject  matter,  in  addition  to  continuous  prac- 
tice on  the  common  skills. 
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Word  Attack  Skills  Should  Be  Taught  on  a Higher  Level.  Trouble  in  pro- 
nouncing new  words  is  a prevalent  difficulty  in  high  school.  The  vocabulary  load 
in  textbooks  becomes  extremely  heavy  in  these  grades.  Very  few,  if  any,  high 
school  textbooks  are  graded  in  vocabulary.  Students  suddenly  have  thrust  upon 
them  books  in  which  they  confront  dozens  and  dozens  of  new  words.  Not  only  are 
the  new  words  much  more  numerous  than  formerly,  but  they  usually  consist  of 
several  syllables,  and  affixes  are  used  with  great  abandon. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  average  high  school  student  needs  to  continue  the 
use  of  all  word  attack  techniques:  picture  clues,  context  clues,  phonics,  struc- 
tural analysis,  and  use  of  the  dictionary.  These  techniques,  however,  should  be 
taught  at  a higher  level  than  in  the  elementary  grades  and  in  a context  appropri- 
ate to  the  dignity  of  high  school  students.  St»ecial  emphasis  should  be  placed  up- 
on syllabication  and  upon  work  with  roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes. 

Special  Subject  Vocabularies  Need  Attention.  Each  high  school  subject  car- 
ries its  own  special  vocabulary  with  it.  One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  with 
which  a high  school  reader  has  to  cope  is  that  of  learning  the  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  new  words  in  the  special  subject  areas.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  vocabulary  work  in  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics. 

Instruction  in  Meanings  Should  Take  on  New  Emphases.  The  skill  area  that 
is  concerned  with  meanings  takes  on  new  dimensions  and  demands  a new  empha- 
sis at  this  time. 

We  have  been  prone  too  often  to  brand  everything  that  we  do  in  the  meaning 
area  with  the  blanket  term  "comprehension."  In  meeting  the  needs  of  high  school 
students,  careful  distinctions  must  be  made.  There  is,  for  instance,  literal  com- 
prehension, in  which  we  get  only  the  direct  message  as  it  is  stated  in  so  many 
words  in  the  text.  Then  there  is  interpretation,  in  which  we  sense  less  apparent 
meanings,  arrive  at  inferences,  draw  conclusions— all  of  which  are  not  stated  in 
the  printed  lines.  Finally,  there  is  the  type  of  meaning-gathering  called  critical 
reading.  In  doing  this  type  of  reading,  we  not  only  use  literal  comprehension  and 
also  interpretation  but  we  go  further  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  text  and  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 

The  most  pressing  needs  of  high  school  students  lie  not  in  the  literal  com- 
prehension area  but  in  the  interpretation  and  critical  reading  areas.  These  as- 
pects of  meanings  should  receive  the  strongest  emphasis  in  all  high  school 
grades. 

Development  of  Speed  Is  Essential.  The  high  school  student  needs  to  devel- 
op greater  speed  in  reading.  He  needs  to  increase  his  rate  in  order  to  cover  the 
greater  amounts  of  reading  material  which  he  has  to  cover  at  this  level.  He 
needs  to  develop  a faster  tempo  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  heavy  reading  de- 
mands ahead,  not  only  in  high  school  but  in  college  and  after.  Thousands  of 
adults  throughout  the  country  are  now  coming  back  to  reading  centers  to  learn 
how  to  read  more  rapidly.  Speed  is  one  of  the  easiest  skills  to  develop.  It  should 
be  taught  in  our  high  schools  now  so  that  the  present  generation  of  students  won't 
have  to  take  speed-reading  courses  when  they  become  adults.  Junior  high  school 
is  none  too  early  to  begin  special  work  designed  to  increase  rate  in  reading,  and 
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speed  instruction  should  be  continued  throughout  the  senior  high  school.  Speed 
work,  of  course,  always  should  be  accompanied  by  comprehension  development 
and  checks.  Increase  in  speed  alone  is  without  value. 

Flexibility  in  the  Use  of  Skills  Should  Be  Stressed.  Another  need  of  high 
school  students  is  that  of  developing  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  different 
reading  skills,  including  rate.  Students  at  the  high  school  level  often  use  the 
same  skills  and  the  same  speed  regardless  of  whether  they  are  reading  an  easy 
narrative  for  enjoyment  or  a science  article  to  obtain  detailed  facts.  They  should 
be  taught  to  adjust  their  speed  and  other  skills  to  the  type  of  content  they  are 
reading  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  reading  it.  Reading  versatility  de- 
serves much  attention  at  this  time. 

The  needs  discussed  under  the  several  headings  above  are  among  the  most 
important  ones  which  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  was  designed  to  meet. 
With  the  use  of  these  books,  students  should  be  prepared  to  enter  with  assurance 
and  success  the  new  frontiers  of  college  study  and  adult  reading  in  life  beyond 
school. 


REMEDIAL  READING 

What  Is  Remedial  Reading  ? 

Since  such  large  numbers  of  students  with  reading  deficiencies  are  coming 
into  the  high  schools  these  days,  there  is  a dire  need  for  basic  reading  material 
that  will  equip  these  students  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  basic  reading  skills 
they  need  in  working  with  the  high  school  subjects.  One  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  this  reading  series  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  students. 

The  term  "remedial  reading"  is  generally  applied  to  instruction  provided 
to  those  students  who  are  below  their  normal  grade  level  in  reading  achievement. 
This  term  is  rapidly  falling  into  disrepute  because  it  implies  that  there  is  some 
"remedy"  which  will  effect  "cures"  in  reading.  The  term  came  into  existence 
when  school  people  first  began  to  work  with  children  who  were  reading  failures. 
At  this  stage,  efforts  were  directed  toward  finding  some  method,  gadget,  or  par- 
ticular type  of  reading  content  that  would  work  magic  in  teaching  the  poor  reader 
to  read.  As  the  years  have  passed,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
special  reading  "remedy"  that  will  "cure"  all  poor  readers.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized now  that  the  most  effective  remedial  teaching  is  just  good  developmental 
teaching  adjusted  to  the  student's  own  level  of  reading  achievement  and  to  his 
particular  need  of  basic  skills.  Reading  improvement  would  be  a better  term  to 
use  than  "remedial  reading."  Since,  however,  the  term  "remedial  reading"  has 
come  to  have  such  a common  usage,  the  author  will  use  this  term  in  the  following 
discussion  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding. 

If  you  are  a teacher  of  remedial  reading,  you  know  that  the  basic  needs  of 
the  poor  reader  are:  (1)  material  that  is  easy  enough  to  be  within  his  instruc- 
tional level;  (2)  material  that  is  interesting  to  him;  and  (3)  material  that  builds 
the  needed  skills  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Briefly  the  following  paragraphs  tell 
how  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  meets  these  needs. 
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Easy  Material  Is  Necessary.  Easy  reading  material  is  provided  in  this  se- 
ries through  control  of  concepts,  vocabulary,  sentence  length  and  structure,  and 
paragraph  length  and  structure.  While  the  books  are  based  on  subject  matter 
suitable  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students,  the  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  have  been  simplified.  Book  I can  be  used  with  remedial  cases  who  are 
as  low  in  reading  ability  as  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level;  Book  II  can  be  used  with 
cases  as  low  as  sixth  or  seventh  grade  reading  level;  and  so  on.  Since  the  books 
in  the  series  represent  so  many  different  levels  of  difficulty,  the  remedial  read- 
ing teacher  may  start  a retarded  reader  in  whichever  one  of  the  books  is  best 
suited  to  his  instructional  level  and  then  proceed  to  use  one  successive  book  after 
another  with  him  until  he  reaches  his  normal  grade  level.  Of  course,  students 
who  are  at  fourth  grade  level  or  below  should  begin  with  elementary  readers  or 
other  elementary  materials. 

Interest  Factors  Are  Important.  The  interest  features  of  these  books  were 
especially  planned  with  the  remedial  reader  in  mind.  Once  the  poor  reader  be- 
gins to  achieve  increased  skill  in  reading,  he  is  usually  so  happy  in  his  achieve- 
ment that  it  doesn't  matter  too  much  what  he  is  reading  as  long  as  he  can  pro- 
nounce the  words,  answer  the  comprehension  questions,  and  gain  in  speed.  At 
the  outset,  however,  the  reading  content  with  which  he  works  should  intrigue  him. 

It  has  been  the  author's  observation  that  high  school  students  with  reading 
deficiencies  don't  want  to  read  the  classics.  Nor  do  they  want  to  read  about  the 
marvels  of  our  coxmtry,  or  the  achievements  of  our  famous  citizens  such  as 
Lincoln  and  Washington.  We  hope  they  will  develop  interest  in  such  material 
later,  but  they  doii't  possess  it  to  start  with.  They  put  such  books  aside  after 
one  glance.  But  if  the  teacher  brings  a book  on  space  ships  into  the  room,  they 
may  literally  engage  in  physical  combat  to  see  who  can  take  the  book  home  that 
night.  I^ace  travel  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  highest  interest  to  remedial  read- 
ers at  the  present  time.  Hence  the  use  of  this  topic  as  a basis  for  several  selec- 
tions in  this  series  of  reading  books. 

As  a general  subject,  science  is  of  more  interest  to  retarded  junior  and 
senior  high  school  readers  than  any  of  the  other  subjects.  Animals,  plants,  all 
living  things;  the  human  body  and  what  is  good  for  it;  mechanical  contrivances 
and  what  makes  them  work;  these  are  science  topics  which  the  author  has  found 
of  special  interest  to  reluctant  secondary  school  readers.  These  topics  are  de- 
veloped throughout  this  series  of  books. 

In  social  studies  the  poor  reader  usually  is  not  particularly  interested  in 
following  through  the  episodes  of  history.  He  is  interested,  however,  in  the 
thrilling  adventure  of  some  other  student  of  his  own  age,  either  in  a historical 
setting,  or  in  the  contemporary  environment  of  another  country.  He  is  also  par- 
ticularly interested  in  all  transportation  facilities  and  how  they  work— not  only 
space  ships  but  airplanes,  automobiles,  boats,  and  engines  of  all  kinds.  Modern 
communications  media  such  as  television,  which  touches  his  life  closely,  are  also 
of  interest  to  him.  All  of  these  topics  are  developed  in  these  books. 

Mathematics  in  general  is  not  of  interest  to  poor  readers.  Ordinarily  they 
dislike  mathematics  because  they  have  experienced  so  many  failures  and 
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frustrations  in  this  area.  Once  they  learn  to  read  problems  well  enough  to  under- 
stand them,  however,  a lot  of  the  trouble  is  over.  In  the  BE  A BETTER  READ- 
ER series,  students  are  taught  how  to  read  problems.  Interest  is  added  to  the 
content  of  the  problems  by  tying  them  in  with  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  the 
science,  and  the  social  studies  selections  in  each  unit. 

Motivating  Techniques  Should  Be  Used.  In  addition  to  the  interest  inherent 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  selections  themselves,  several  motivating  techniques 
should  be  used  in  teaching  remedial  cases.  Each  selection  in  this  series  is  in- 
troduced with  a motivating  paragraph  which  sets  up  a purpose  for  reading  the 
story  or  article.  Each  selection  within  a unit  contains  leads  to  the  next  selection; 
thus  motives  grow  naturally  out  of  one  selection  and  lead  into  another.  Students 
keep  records  of  their  own  growth  in  comprehension  and  in  adjusting  speed  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  material;  this  adds  to  motivation.  Students  also  are  continuously 
shown  the  practical  value  of  what  they  are  achieving  in  reading  skills  through 
suggestions  for  carrying  these  same  skills  over  to  their  regular  subjects.  When 
they  do  this  and  find  that  their  study  in  other  subject  fields  is  easier  and  more 
productive,  they  have  a strong  motive  for  continuing  to  learn  more  worthwhile 
reading  techniques.  All  of  these  interest  features  cause  these  books  to  be  espe- 
cially suited  for  use  in  teching  remedial  reading. 

Basic  Skill  Development  Is  of  Paramount  Significance.  While  easy  materi- 
al, interest,  and  motivation  are  desirable  expedients  in  teaching  remedial  reading, 
simply  having  a remedial  case  read  interesting,  easy  material  will  not  equip  a 
high  school  student  with  the  basic  skills  that  he  needs  in  studying  science,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  literature,  and  other  subjects.  Basic  skills  must  be  built 
directly  and  surely. 

The  basic  skills  developed  in  this  program  are  those  the  author  has  found 
lacking  in  the  several  hundred  high  school  students  who  come  under  her  supervi- 
sion each  successive  year.  These  students  are  hampered  in  their  study  because 
of  reading  deficiencies, and  seek  special  help  in  a reading  clinic.  They  may  need 
the  help  of  a psychologist  or  psychiatrist.  They  may  need  medical  care  or  the 
attention  of  an  eye  or  ear  specialist.  They  may  need  the  help  of  a social  worker 
or  a speech  therapist.  But  when  it  come  to  reading,  they  need  to  be  taught  the 
basic  skills.  Once  these  severely  retarded  readers  are  given  basic  instruction 
and  practice  in  the  fundamental  skills  at  their  respective  reading  levels,  their 
progress  is  rapid.  They  soon  are  able  to  return  to  their  regular  classes  in  their 
own  schools. 

The  basic  skills,  which  have  proved  themselves  to  be  so  unusually  effective 
in  working  with  remedial  cases  under  the  author's  supervision,  are  the  skills 
which  are  developed  in  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  series. 

The  interest,  the  ease  of  vocabulary,  the  number  of  books  of  different  levels 
of  difficulty,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  truly  basic  skill  development 
program:  these  features  combine  to  cause  the  books  in  this  series  to  be  especial- 
ly effective  in  teaching  students  who  are  below  their  normal  grade  level  in  reading. 
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PART  II 

GENERAL  PROCEDURES 

STANDARD  PROCEDURE 


The  teacher  needs  to  develop,  amplify,  and  supervise  each  lesson  in  the  BE 
A BETTER  READER  books  to  get  the  best  results.  Possibly  some  good  and  de- 
pendable readers  can  use  the  books  independently  with  profit.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  teacher  needs  to  work  with  the  students  as  they  undertake  and  progress 
through  each  lesson.  The  results  will  be  greatly  minimized  if  the  lessons  are 
simply  assigned  as  unsupervised  study  activities  or  homework.  Superior  results 
are  obtained  when  the  teacher  personally  presents  each  lesson  with  clarity  and 
enthusiasm;  when  he  or  she  supervises  the  students  while  they  are  working 
through  the  entire  lesson;  when  he  or  she  has  the  students  carefully  check  their 
answers;  and  when  he  or  she  guides  discussion  concerning  the  answers. 

There  is  a standard  or  basic  procedure  which  many  successful  teachers 
have  fovmd  productive  of  the  results  they  desire  to  obtain,  and  which  is  in  keeping 
with  the  suggestions  above.  This  procedure,  however,  is  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions which  may  be  advisable  when  adjusting  to  the  needs  of  different  groups  and 
different  individuals. 

The  basic  procedure  will  be  presented  first. 

Introducing  a New  Unit 

When  you  are  about  to  introduce  a new  unit,  have  the  students  read  the  unit 
title  and  look  through  the  titles  of  the  selections  within  the  unit,  so  that  they  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  unit  as  a whole.  Then  have  them  leaf 
through  the  selections  again  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  the  reading  skill  or 
skills  that  each  kind  of  material  will  develop.  You  will  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to 
the  'Turposes”  sections  that  follow  the  selection  titles  in  the  Teacher's  Guide 
when  you  guide  student  discussion.  Make  sure  that  the  students  understand  that 
they  should  concentrate  on  the  reading  skill  or  skills  developed  by  each  selection, 
rather  than  upon  subject  matter.  Make  sure,  too,  that  the  students  see  the  desir- 
ability of  improving  each  reading  skill  even  though  they  may  already  have  some 
proficiency  in  it.  Students  who  already  know  how  to  preview,  for  instance,  should 
be  encouraged  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  increasing  their  speed 
and  accuracy  while  previewing. 

Teachii^  a New  Selection 

1.  Have  the  students  read  the  introductory  remarks.  Discuss  them  and 
supplement  them  with  appropriate  remarks  of  your  own. 
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2.  Have  them  read  the  directions  carefully.  Check  to  see  if  they  really 
understand  what  they  are  to  do  by  asking  two  or  three  students  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  they  are  going  to  carry  forward  the  lesson. 

3.  If  there  are  word  helps  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  have  the  words  pro- 
nounced orally,  and  their  meanings  given. 

4.  If  the  selection  is  to  be  timed,  make  sure  that  everyone  waits  to  start 
reading  until  you  give  the  signal.  It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  keep  time  if  you 
give  the  signal  when  the  second  hand  is  either  on  12  or  6. 

5.  Walk  about  observing  the  students  as  they  work  (before  beginning  to' 
flash  time  cards)  to  make  sure  that  all  students  are  applying  the  particular  skill 
or  skills  upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  having  practice.  For  example:  if 
they  are  supposed  to  be  previewing  headings  only,  catch  any  students  who  are 
reading  through  all  of  the  text  in  the  same  old  way,  and  help  them  to  use  the  tech- 
nique being  concentrated  upon. 

If  a student  asks  for  help  on  a new  words  tell  it  to  him  quickly,  then  jot  it 
down  for  word  recognition  development  later. 

6.  When  some  of  the  students  have  nearly  finished  with  their  reading,  at 
the  expiration  of  each  five  seconds  flash  a card  with  a figvire  on  it  representing 
the  total  number  of  seconds  that  have  elapsed  since  the  students  began  reading. 

As  soon  as  a student  finishes  he  looks  up  at  the  card  the  teacher  is  holding  and 
writes  down  the  number  on  the  card  as  the  number  of  seconds  which  it  took  him 
to  read  the  selection.  For  example,  if  the  number  on  the  card  is  125  when  Tom 
finishes,  he  makes  a note  of  125,  which  indicates  that  it  took  him  125  seconds  or 
three  minutes  and  five  seconds  to  read  the  article.  These  figures  are  then  writ- 
ten in  the  appropriate  spaces  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

Teachers  find  it  a great  convenience  to  prepare  a stack  of  cards  for  timing 
purposes  at  the  very  beginning  of  a course  using  one  of  the  BE  A BETTER 
READER  books.  Usually  60  is  used  as  a beginning  number;  then  five  is  added 
for  the  number  on  each  additional  card— 65,  70,  75,  80,  85,  90,  95,  100,  and  so  on. 
The  cards  are  held  up  at  intervals  of  five  seconds  until  all  the  students  have  fin- 
ished reading. 

7.  Have  all  students  work  out  their  reading  rate  with  the  use  of  the  formula 
in  the  book.  Ask  some  to  volunteer  information  as  to  how  much  gain  they  are 
making  in  rate  as  compared  with  their  preceding  records. 

8.  Have  them  do  the  activity  or  activities  that  follow  the  selection.  Super- 
vise this  work,  making  sure  that  the  students  are  doing  what  they  are  supposed 
to  do. 


9.  When  they  have  finished,  give  the  answers  to  the  activities  and  let  each 
student  check  his  own  work.  Have  different  ones  read  a sentence  or  paragraph 
orally  to  verify  their  answers.  Enter  into  any  worthwhile  discussion  that  de- 
velops . 
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Finally,  have  each  one  record  his  "Comprehension  score"  and  'WPM"  at 
which  he  reads,  so  that  all  students  will  have  this  record  for  comparative  pur- 
poses in  the  future. 

10.  If  some  of  the  words  in  the  selection  have  given  trouble,  devote  a little 
time  to  the  development  of  independent  methods  of  attacking  these  particular 
words.  Use  word  recognition  techniques  similar  to  those  presented  on  page  10 
of  BE  A BETTER  READER,  Book  HI. 

11.  At  the  end  of  a lesson  always  urge  students  to  make  use  of  the  skill  or 
skills  they  have  been  practicing  whenever  they  have  a chance,  in  both  their  school 
and  outside  reading. 


VARIATIONS  OF  THE  STANDARD  PROCEDURE 


The  teacher  should  feel  free  to  vary  the  basic  procedvire  outlined  above  in 
any  way  that  he  or  she  finds  helpful  in  working  with  a particular  group  or  indi- 
vidual. Several  adjustments  which  some  teachers  have  made  are  suggested  below. 

ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  VERY  POOR  READERS 
Teaching  a New  Selection 

Development  of  Directions  and  Procedures.  In  case  the  students  are  se- 
verely handicapped  in  their  reading,  the  teacher  sometimes  finds  it  helpful  to 
write  the  directions  for  working  with  a selection  on  the  chalkboard.  They  are 
explained  and  read  from  the  chalkboard  before  students  attempt  to  read  and 
carry  them  out  from  the  printed  page  in  the  book. 

In  such  cases  some  teachers  write  the  first  paragraph  of  the  selection  it- 
self on  the  chalkboard  and  demonstrate  the  procedure  with  the  text  on  the  chalk- 
board. 

Development  of  New  Words  Before  Reading.  If  the  group  is  having  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  recognizing  new  words,  it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  word 
recognition  difficulties  out  of  the  way  by  developing  several  words  (in  addition  to 
those  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages)  before  reading  is  begun.  This  word  recognition 
development  should  be  done  on  the  chalkboard, utilizing  techniques  discussed  on 
page  10  of  Book  HI.  Meanings,  as  well  as  pronvmciations,  should  be  given  atten- 
tion. 

Reading  Orally.  If  students  require  an  imusual  amount  of  help  in  recognizing 
words,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  them  read  the  selection  orally  and  without 
timing,  the  first  time  over.  Try  to  help  them  to  work  out  the  pronunciations  as 
they  go  along  and  note  the  troublesome  words  to  use  in  a word  study  lesson  after 
they  have  finished  reading  the  selection  orally. 
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After  word  recognition  difficulties  are  out  of  the  way,  the  students  may 
read  the  selection  again  under  timed  conditions,  and  then  do  the  activities.  In 
extreme  cases,  timed  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  entirely  until  such  time  as 
students  have  developed  satisfactory  skill  in  attacking  new  words. 

Do  not  resort  to  oral  reading  first,  except  in  cases  of  students  who  are 
severely  handicapped  in  word  recognition.  Ordinarily,  silent  reading  should  be 
done  during  the  first  reading  in  order  to  develop  speed. 

Carrying  Out  the  Activities.  Seriously  handicapped  readers  will  need  to  be 
supervised  very  closely  while  working  with  the  activities.  Far  better  to  catch  a 
mistake  before  it  is  made  or  while  it  is  being  made  than  to  talk  about  it  afterward. 

Recording  Scores.  Even  though  some  teachers  find  it  advisable  to  dispense 
with  the  timing  activities  with  severely  retarded  students  for  a while,  they  con- 
tinue to  have  each  individual  record  his  "Comprehension  score"  for  each  lesson. 
This  is  a desirable  thing  to  do. 

Developing  Independent  Methods  of  Attack.  Students  often  profit  greatly  by 
having  a ten-  or  fifteen- minute  period  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  devoted  to  the 
development  of, and  practice  on, word  recognition  techniques  in  keeping  with  those 
discussed  on  p^e  10  of  Book  ni.  This  work  should  be  functional,  however, 
making  use  of  words  students  have  actually  met  and  had  trouble  with  in  the  im- 
mediate lesson. 


ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  VERY  GOOD  READERS 


In  cases  in  which  teachers  use  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  books  with 
students  who  are  already  very  good  readers  but  who  still  desire  to  make  some 
reading  improvement,  many  of  the  teacher -guided  activities  suggested  in  the 
basic  procedure  described  above  may  be  omitted.  Such  students  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  to  read,  carry  out  the  printed  directions,  time  themselves,  do  the 
activities  "on  their  own,"  and  record  their  own  scores.  Teachers  have  found 
that  such  student^  profit  by  teacher -guided  discussion,  but  otherwise  they  can 
make  excellent  gains  under  self-directed  practice. 

ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  OTHER  GRADES 

The  BE  A BETTER  READER  series  has  been  carefully  planned  for  flexi- 
bility, so  that  each  book  may  be  used  successfully  with  students  at  various  grade 
levels.  The  control  exercised  over  vocabulary,  concept,  and  sentence  and  para- 
graph structure  has  already  been  mentioned.  A similar  control  has  been  main- 
tained over  the  subject  matter  of  the  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics 
selections.  While  the  topics  are  generally  related  to  subject  matter  that  most 
students  will  cover  during  the  school  year  for  which  a particular  BE  A BETTER 
READER  book  has  been  planned,  each  selection  is  self-contained;  the  students 
are  not  expected  to  have  a prior  knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of  a subject. 
Those  few  mathematical  processes  with  which  some  students  may  be  unfamiliar 
are  explained  in  the  lesson-by-lesson  procedures  to  permit  the  teacher  to  give 
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any  help  that  may  be  necessary.  You  will  find,  too,  that  none  of  the  texts  states 
a grade  level  for  which  it  has  been  intended.  Ninth-graders  with  reading  prob- 
lems can  be  started  on  Book  I without  being  continually  reminded  that  they  are 
using  a lower-level  text. 

As  a result  of  these  provisions,  many  teachers  report  that  they  are  using 
BE  A BETTER  READER  books  very  successfully  with  lower  or  higher  grades 
than  those  with  which  the  books  are  ordinarily  used. 

If  a teacher  wishes  to  use  one  of  these  books  for  basic  skill  development 
with  children  of  normal  reading  achievement  in  a lower  grade,  he  or  she  may 
well  follow  the  standard  procedure  that  has  been  described  The  few  supplemen- 
tary aids  that  a particular  selection  may  require  can  be  found  in  Part  III  of  this 
Guide,  in  the  lesson-by-lesson  procedures.  The  teacher  should  plan  to  devote 
full  time  to  working  with  the  pupils  as  they  pursue  the  various  activities  in  each 
lesson. 


If  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  book  is  used  with  children  of  normal  reading 
ability  as  a supplement  to  a basic  reader  and  its  accompanying  workbook,  then 
perhaps  after  developing  steps  1,  2,  and  3 under  "Standard  Procedure,  " the  teach- 
er may  find  it  possible  to  leave  the  students  to  read  silently,  time  themselves 
(in  case  timing  is  required),  and  carry  out  the  activities  independently.  In  this 
case  the  teacher  should  again  join  the  group  for  checking,  scoring,  and  discussion. 
It  would  be  advisable,  when  assigning  a lesson  from  BE  A BETTER  READER 
for  independent  work  such  as  has  been  described,  to  check  the  Teacher's  Guide 
in  advance  of  giving  the  assignment  to  make  sure  that  the  students  receive  any 
special  instructions  or  explanations  that  ordinarily  would  be  presented  by  the 
teacher  either  before  the  students  read  the  printed  instructions  in  the  text  or  be- 
fore they  begin  the  activities. 

If  one  of  the  BE  A BETTER  READER  books  is  used  with  a group  having 
reading  difficulties,  the  procedures  suggested  under  "Adjustments  for  Very  Poor 
Readers"  should  be  used. 

REPORT  OF  A READING  LESSON 


The  account  that  follows  is  a condensed  report  of  a reading  lesson  taught 
to  a group  of  high  school  students.  The  text  of  the  lesson  was,  "Forests,  the 
Backbone  of  Canada,  " the  social  studies  selection  in  Unit  Three  of  BE  A BETTER 
READER  BOOK  III. 


Building  Background  and  Stimulating  Interest 

Teacher:  Read  the  title  of  this  selection.  Without  reading  further  can  you 

suggest  the  possible  main  idea  of  this  selection. 

Jack:  It  may  mean  that  forests  cover  the  center  of  Canada,  just  as  our 

backbone  is  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
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Susan; 

Perhaps  it  means  the  main  support  of  Canada.  The  backbone 
supports  the  body. 

Teacher: 

Both  these  answers  are  very  good.  Titles  of  selections  often  give 
clues  to  the  main  ideas  of  the  selection.  As  you  read  I want  you 
to  keep  these  ideas  in  mind,  and  see  if  the  author  has  used  the 
ideas  suggested  by  Jack  and  Susan.  But  first  let  us  look  at  the  map. 

Look  at  the  description  of  the  different  types  of  vegetation  in  Canada. 
Find  the  area  marked  green.  What  is  it  called? 

John: 

Tundra 

Teacher: 

Do  you  know  what  tundra  is  ? 

John: 

Yes,  we  learned  about  this  when  we  were  learning  about  Eskimos. 

No  trees  and  very  little  grass  grow  in  this  area.  It  is  usually  a 
flat  plain. 

Teacher: 

Good.  Now  find  the  grassland  area.  (Checks  to  see  that  students 
are  locating  this  on  the  map. ) What  is  the  name  given  usually  to 
the  description  accompanying  the  map. 

Jean: 

It  is  often  called  the  legend. 

Bob: 

On  some  maps  I have  seen  it  is  called  the  key. 

Teacher: 

Both  these  terms  are  correct  and  usually  used.  Now,  using  the  key 
or  legend  answer  the  four  questions  under  the  map. 

Students  work  at  the  map  questions.  Their  answers  should  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  answers  on  page  68  of  the  guide.  The  answers  to  number  4 may  be 
varied.  Each  answer  should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  its  probability. 


Reading  the  Selection  Silently 

Teacher: 

Before  you  read  the  selection  silently,  I want  to  check  that  you  fol- 
low the  directions.  Mary,  will  you  read  the  directions  orally.  (Mary 
reads  the  fine  print  which  follows  the  map  questions. ) What  is  the 
main  sub-heading  of  the  selection? 

Stanley: 

"Our  Forests  are  Worth  Preserving.  " 

Teacher: 

How  does  this  title  add  to  the  main  title  of  "Forests,  the  Backbone 
of  Canada"? 

Susan: 

It  tells  us  that  the  forests  are  valuable  and  should  be  safeguarded. 

Teacher: 

Very  good.  Now  what  do  each  of  the  other  headings  suggest? 
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John: 

"The  Present  Status"  should  indicate  how  important  forests  are  today. 

Teacher: 

What  gave  you  the  clue  to  this  meaning? 

John: 

The  word  "status". 

Teacher: 

I wonder  if  you  can  explain  what  this  means.  How  does  it  differ  from 
state  ? 

John: 

"Status"  here  seems  to  mean  position,  or  standing.  State  used  in 
similar  ways  means  the  circumstances  in  general,  I think. 

Teacher: 

Excellent.  As  you  read  see  if  you  can  understand  why  the  author  used 
"status"  and  not  state.  (The  two  remaining  sub-headings  are  then  dis- 
cussed). Now  follow  the  directions  carefully  and  answer  the  questions. 

Working  With  Another  Group 

The  teacher  leaves  this  group  to  work  by  itself  for  20  minutes  while  writing 
the  answers  She  uses  this  time  to  guide  another  group  in  the  same  classroom  through 
procedures  described  above.  This  group,  however  is  more  advanced  and  is  about  to 
read  a story  in  the  latter  part  of  Book  III  of  BE  A BETTER  READER.  After  finishing 
the  backgroimd  work  and  the  timed  reading,  she  lets  the  second  group  start  making 
the  written  responses  required  for  the  selection. 

Developing  Comprehension  Skills 
Checking  the  answers  to  the  questions  (see  page  68) 


Teacher: 

Jack,  please  read  what  you  have  written  as  the  author's  opinion  in  the 
first  paragraph. 

Jack: 

The  history  of  Canada  is  staged  against  a forest  background. 

Teacher: 

Good.  Where  does  this  sentence  occur? 

Tom: 

It  is  the  first  sentence. 

Teacher: 

Yes,  here  the  author  states  his  opinion  in  the  introductory  sentence. 
Now,  Susan  can  you  tell  us  the  first  fact  that  supports  the  author's 
opinion? 

Susan: 

"Forests  have  had  a great  effect  on  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  every 
land  - every  age". 

(The  teacher  checks  all  the  answers  by  asking  individuals  to  check  this 
from  the  selection. ) 

Teacher: 

Now  compute  your  comprehension  score.  12  points  for  each  opinion 
and  4 points  for  each  of  the  supporting  facts.  (Discusses  with  class 
their  range  of  scores.) 
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Teacher: 

You  notice  that  we  did  not  time  this  reading.  When  reading  social 
studies  material  it  is  important  that  you  do  read  accurately  so  that 
you  can  learn  the  facts.  What  use  to  you  are  the  headings? 

Jean: 

They  help  you  to  see  how  the  author  has  organized  what  he  is  going 
to  say. 

Teacher: 

That  is  true.  How  does  this  help  you  to  remember  the  facts? 

David: 

It  gives  a pattern  which  helps  you  to  remember. 

Teacher: 

Good.  Now  here  is  a very  hard  question.  What  is  a fact  and  what 
is  an  opinion? 

John: 

A fact  is  something  that  has  actually  happened. 

Janet: 

A fact  is  true. 

David: 

You  can  usually  prove  a fact. 

Teacher: 

All  these  are  good  answers.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  facts. 
Before  next  time,  I want  you  to  think  if  you  can  prove  a fact  in  science 
in  the  same  way  you  can  in  history. 

Now,  what  is  an  opinion? 

Jean: 

It  is  an  idea  which  you  believe  is  true. 

Stanlev: 

It  is  your  own  personal  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Teacher: 

Very  good  indeed.  Now,  I wonder  if  you  can  suggest  words  or  phrases 
which  usually  introduce  opinions. 

Susan: 

I believe  that. . . 

John: 

It  seems. . . 

Jean: 

It  may  be. . . 

(Students  and  teacher  discuss  various  possible  phrases  indicating 
opinions. ) 

Teacher: 

Now,  when  you  next  read  your  social  studies  remember  what  you  have 
learned  today. 

If  a map  appears  on  a new  page  which  you  are  about  to  study,  see 
how  much  information  you  can  get  from  the  map  before  you  read  the 
text  on  the  page.  Don't  be  satisfied  to  glance  only  at  the  printed 
words  on  or  under  the  map.  Study  the  map  itself,  make  comparisons. 
Ask  yourself  pointed  questions  about  the  topic  with  which  the  map 
deals  and  reason  out  answers  to  these  questions.  The  more  often 
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you  try  to  "wring"  a great  deal  of  information  from  a map,  the  more 
successful  you  will  be  in  "reading"  all  that  maps  have  to  tell  you. 

In  reading  social  studies  material,  it  is  very  important  that  you 
notice  which  statements  are  opinion  and  which  are  facts.  If  an 
opinion  is  stated,  read  to  see  if  facts  are  presented  to  "back  it  up.  " 
Withhold  your  acceptance  of  opinions  without  supporting  facts,  un- 
less the  writer  is  known  as  a reliable  authority  in  his  field. 
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PART 


PROCEDURES  AND  ANSWER  KEYS 

HOW  TO  USE  PART  III 


In  addition  to  answers  for  all  the  activities,  this  section  contains  a wealth 
of  additional  material  to  aid  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  content  of  BE  A BET- 
TER READER,  BOOK  El. 

The  general  procedures  given  in  Part  11  of  this  Guide  are  here  amplified 
with  specific  suggestions  and  aids  for  use  with  the  individual  selections  and  prac- 
tice pages.  Furthermore,  Part  IE  often  provides  material  for  chalkboard  or 
discussion  activities  to  supplement  the  activities  given  in  the  student's  text.  For 
example,  additional  discussion  questions  are  provided  for  the  first  story,  "The 
Moon  Riddle";  full  instructions  are  given  for  helping  the  students  make  the  time 
line  called  for  by  the  second  selection,  "Reaching  for  the  Moon";  ways  of  helping 
the  students  apply  their  practice  with  previewing  are  also  suggested  for  this  se- 
lection. 

The  lists  of  answers  often  contain  more  than  the  bare  answers:  diagrams 
and  Elustrations  are  given,  multiple  answers  are  provided  for  discussion  ques- 
tions which  students  may  variously  interpret,  and  so  on.  Mathematical  processes 
which  the  students  may  have  forgotten  are  carefully  explained  so  that  the  teacher 
can  provide  whatever  assistance  is  needed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  teacher  will  make  full  use  of  the  helps  offered  in  this 
section.  They  wEl  contribute  much  to  the  successful  use  of  BE  A BETTER 
READER,  BOOK  El. 


PRESENTING  BOOK  III 


Have  the  students  read  the  title  of  the  book.  Explain  that  this  book  is 
planned  to  help  them  become  better  readers  in  ^ of  the  reading  that  they  do. 

Ask  them  to  turn  to  page  1,  where  they  wEl  find  the  message  "To  the  Stu- 
dent." Have  them  read  this  message  orally,  a paragraph  at  a time.  After  they 
have  read  each  paragraph,  ask  pertinent  questions  and  conduct  discussion  about 
their  personal  knowledge  of  reading  skEls  and  their  own  reading  habits. 
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Ask  each  one  to  try  to  decide  which  of  the  skills  he  thinks  he,  personally, 
might  most  need  to  improve;  and  in  which  of  the  subject  areas  he  has  especial 
needs  for  learning  to  use  better  techniques  in  reading  the  content. 

Invite  the  students  to  tell  what  they  think  this  book  might  contain.  Let  them 
leaf  rapidly  through  the  pages  to  get  a general  idea  of  its  contents. 

If  the  students  have  used  Books  I or  n or  both,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ex- 
plain that  improvement  in  reading  is  like  improvement  in  piano-playing  or  in 
sports— it  comes  from  practice  under  competent  instruction  and  guidance.  While 
Book  in  offers  some  new  techniques,  one  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  provide  more 
practice  in  using  many  of  the  techniques  already  introduced  by  the  earlier  books 
and  to  apply  these  techniques  to  increasingly  difficult  material  like  that  found  in 
the  textbooks  that  the  students  are  currently  using. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  ONE: 

MOON  TRAVEL 

(Pages  2-17) 

I Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

I The  topic  for  this  unit  was  chosen  because  of  its  high  interest  to  students, 
because  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  discussed  in  present-day  social  studies 
I and  science  books,  and  because  of  its  flexibility  in  offering  opportunity  for  expe- 
rience in  using  skills  that  are  needed  in  readii^  related  material  in  several  dif- 
' ferent  subject  fields.  Present  the  unit  according  to  the  method  suggested  in  Part 
n of  this  guide. 


THE  MOON  RIDDLE 
! (Pages  2-3) 

Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  a story  of  strong  interest  to  high  school  students;  (2)  to  de- 
velop appreciation  by  giving  opportunities  to  draw  inferences  in  regard  to  deeper 
meanings,  to  explain  the  author's  meanings,  to  relive  the  experience  of  a charac- 
ter, to  sense  emotion  of  a character,  to  decide  upon  the  emotions  the  reader  would 
j have  felt  had  he  been  the  character,  to  identify  qualities  of  a character,  to  decide 
on  the  tone  of  the  story,  and  to  discuss  the  effectiveness  of  specific  words;  (3)  to 
check  literal  comprehension;  (4)  to  offer  leads  to  social  studies,  science,  and 
^ arithmetic  selections  that  follow;  (5)  to  provide  for  vocabulary  development. 

Procedure 


Let  the  students  discuss  the  picture.  Ask  them  to  read  the  story  title.  In- 
vite comments.  Have  them  read  the  paragraph  to  the  right  of  the  picture.  Ask 
the  students  if  they  think  they  can  imagine  themselves  in  the  place  of  Toby  or 
Sarah. 

Have  them  read  the  word  helps  and  pronounce  the  words  orally.  Give  assist- 
ance with  any  words  that  cause  trouble,  explaining  the  pronunciation  in  terms  of 
the  diacritical  markings.  If  you  have  a very  slow  class,  write  the  words  on  the 
chalkboard  with  their  respellings  and  have  different  students  pronounce  them  and 
give  their  meanings. 

If  your  students  are  average  or  above-average  readers,  let  them  read  the 
entire  story  silently  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  happened  to  Toby  and 
Sarah.  Then  go  on  directly  to  the  comprehension  questions,  to  which  the  students 
should  write  the  answers  independently. 
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If  the  group  is  composed  of  students  who  are  seriously  retarded  in  reading, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  them  to  read  orally,  one  paragraph  at  a time.  Motivate 
the  reading  of  each  paragraph  with  a question  or  direction  such  as  "What  did 
Toby  say  first  of  all  in  the  story?",  'Where  was  Sarah?",  and  so  on. 

If  the  students  are  so  deficient  in  reading  that  they  have  trouble  in  pro- 
nouncing some  of  the  words  in  the  story,  help  them  work  out  the  pronunciations 
at  the  time  the  difficulty  arises,  if  you  can  do  so  quickly  without  interfering  with 
the  flow  of  thought  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  story.  Otherwise,  just  tell  them  the 
word,  then  jot  it  down  on  a pad,  and  develop  its  pronunciation  on  the  chalkboard 
after  the  oral  reading  is  finished. 

After  the  oral  reading  and  your  development  of  words  that  gave  trouble, 
have  the  students  reread  the  story  silently.  Be  sure  to  give  some  purpose  for 
rereading,  such  as  finding  additional  parts  of  the  story  which  the  students  would 
like  to  have  pictured.  Urge  them  to  read  as  fast  as  they  can,  this  time.  When 
they  have  finished  this  silent  reading  of  the  entire  story,  let  them  tell  which  ad- 
ditional parts  they  would  like  to  have  pictured. 

Instruct  them  to  write  their  answers  to  the  comprehension  questions  and 
discussion  questions. 

If  the  students  are  serious  remedial  cases,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to 
give  individual  help  in  reading  the  questions  and  perhaps  in  writing  or  spelling 
the  answers.  But  do  not  help  them  with  the  answers  themselves.  These  questions 
are  to  check  their  literal  understanding  of  what  they  read. 

When  students  have  finished  writing  their  answers,  read  the  answers  below 
to  them,  and  let  each  one  check  to  see  how  many  he  had  correct.  The  student's 
wording  of  the  answers  doesn't  have  to  be  exactly  like  the  wording  given  below. 

So  long  as  a student's  answer  shows  that  he  got  the  meaning  accurately,  count  it 
correct. 

Have  each  student  multiply  the  number  of  answers  he  had  correct  by  10  to 
get  his  comprehension  score. 

If  time  permits,  have  the  students  who  missed  questions  find  the  parts  of 
the  story  where  the  questions  are  answered.  Average  students  can  be  asked  to 
underline  these  parts.  Seriously  retarded  students  may  be  asked  to  read  the 
parts  orally. 

The  discussion  questions  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students  to 
"read  between  the  lines"— to  seek  deeper  interpretations  and  to  develop  deeper 
appreciations.  They  are  not  to  be  scored. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should  be  discussed  orally  with  the  group. 
Encourage  different  individuals  to  give  their  own  personal  answers.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  one  correct  answer.  Each  student  should  express  his  thinking 
freely  and  in  his  own  way. 
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The  answers  that  follow  will  probably  be  the  ones  most  commonly  given  to 
the  discussion  questions  stated  in  the  book  for  this  story. 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  They  were  vacationing  there,  or:  they  were  visiting  their  father. 

2.  A big  crack  appeared  in  the  kitchen  wall. 

3.  It  would  be  without  oxygen  and  cold. 

4.  A spot  for  building  a water  station 

5.  It  was  being  repaired. 

6.  Oxygen  tanks , blankets 

7.  They  weighed  one  sixth  of  their  earth  weight. 

8.  What  father  meant  by  the  "peg-leg  hermit  " 

9.  A rock  formation 

10.  In  swift  moon  tractors 

The  answers  to  these  questions  should  be  discussed  orally  with  the  group, 
encouraging  different  individuals  to  give  their  own  personal  answers.  In  many 
cases  there  is  no  one  correct  answer.  Each  student  should  express  his  thinking 
freely  and  in  his  own  way. 


Discussion  Questions 

Answers  below  will  probably  be  the  ones  most  commonly  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion questions  stated  in  the  book  for  this  story. 

1.  (a)  He  held  a particular  position;  or  he  was  carrying  out  an  assignment 
that  had  been  given  to  him.  (b)  He  was  probably  holding  this  post  for  the  govern- 
ment. 


2.  (a)  Horrified  or  scared,  (b)  No.  (c)  There  would  still  be  oxygen,  and 
we  wouldn't  freeze  to  death. 

3.  Worry. 

Additional  Discussion  Questions 


Here  are  some  additional  questions  to  use  for  discussion  purposes  if  you 
desire. 


1.  What  were  some  of  the  words  the  author  used  that  caused  you  to  feel  how 
serious  the  situation  really  was  ? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  was  advisable  for  both  Toby  and  Sarah  to  go  in  search  of 
their  father  and  leave  their  mother  alone?  Why?  Would  you  and  your  brother  or 
sister  have  done  the  same  thing  ? Why  ? 
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3.  Why  didn't  Toby  and  Sarah  call  to  their  father  when  they  were  searching 
for  him? 

4.  What  kind  of  a person  was  Mrs,  Thurston?  Describe  her  with  three  or 
four  words. 

5.  What  did  the  author  mean  when  he  said  that  Toby  and  Sarah  left  her  to 
"don"  their  space  suits? 

6.  Why  did  Toby  warn  Sarah  to  stay  within  suit-radio  range? 

Answers 


1.  Some  of  these:  shivered,  fear,  unbearably,  worry,  anxiously,  frantical- 
ly, stricken,  sobbed 

2.  (a)  No.  One  should  have  stayed  with  the  mother  to  take  care  of  her.  (b) 
Yes,  both  of  them  should  have  gone,  for  two  people  had  a better  chance  of  finding 
Mr.  Thurston. 

3.  Their  voices  could  not  be  heard  on  the  moon,  which  has  no  air  to  carry 
sound  waves. 


4.  Brave,  courageous,  calm,  considerate,  intelligent 

5.  They  left  her  to  put  on  their  space  suits. 

6.  So  that  they  would  not  become  separated  and  lost 


Purposes 


REACHING  FOR  THE  MOON 
(Pages  4-5) 


To  provide  a social  studies  selection  that  offers  opportunity  to  practice  the 
following  skills:  (1)  associating  important  events  in  sequence;  (2)  associating 
dates  with  events;  (3)  making  use  of  boldface  headings  in  grasping  topics  dis- 
cussed in  a social  studies  article. 


Procedure 


Let  the  students  discuss  the  picture  of  the  three- stage  rocket  and  add  any 
information  that  they  wish  to  give  about  several-stage  rockets. 

Have  the  students  read  one  direction  at  a time.  Then  discuss  it  with  them. 
Check  their  understanding  of  the  directions  by  having  them  tell  orally  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Ask  students  to  read  the  meanings  and  pronounce  the  new  words  in  the  word 
helps.  Supplement  this  development  with  chalkboard  work  if  the  group  is  made 
up  of  very  poor  readers. 

Have  them  read  the  boldface  headings.  Reading  such  headings  throughout  a 
selection  before  reading  the  text  under  each  heading  may  be  a new  procedure  for 
many  students.  Supervise  them  carefully  to  make  sure  they  read  only  headings 
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the  first  time  over  and  do  Activity  1 before  reading  the  text  under  the  boldface 
headings . 

After  Activity  1 is  completed^  have  them  read  carefully  to  find  what  the 
successive  events  were,  how  each  event  led  into  the  next  one,  and  approximately 
how  many  years  intervened  between  each  pair  of  events. 

If  you  are  working  with  students  at  a very  low  level  of  reading  ability,  you 
may  find  it  advisable  to  follow  a procedure  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  sto- 
ry: (1)  oral  reading  of  each  paragraph  to  find  answers  to  questions  raised  before 
the  paragraph  is  read;  (2)  development  of,  and  practice  on, words  that  you  jotted 
down  as  those  giving  trouble  during  the  reading;  (3)  rereading  silently  for  a dif- 
ferent purpose,  perhaps  to  try  to  fix  the  sequence  of  events  in  mind. 

To  compute  answer  scores,  have  the  students  allow  10  for  each  part  of  Ac- 
tivity 1 that  they  had  correct,  and  4 for  each  numbered  item  in  Activity  2. 

Answers 

Activity  1— Stating  Boldface  Headings 

I.  Printed  Thoughts  Came  First 
II.  Early  Experiments  with  Rockets 
ni.  Recent  Developments 
IV.  The  Future  of  Rockets 

Activity  2— Stating  Important  Events 


First  Period 

1.  1920,  Goddard  wrote  first  scientific  article  on  rockets. 

2.  1923,  Oberth  wrote  first  book  on  rockets. 

3.  1929,  third  edition  of  Oberth's  book 

4.  1930,  Esnault-Pelterie  published  book  on  rockets. 
Second  Period 

1.  1926,  first  liquid-fuel  rocket 

2.  1931,  several  successful  rockets 

3.  1936,  rocket  reaches  7,500  feet. 

4.  1941,  German  rockets  rise  several  miles. 
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Third  Period 

1.  1946,  single-stage  rocket  rises  114  miles. 

2.  1949,  two-stage  rocket  rises  250  miles. 

3.  1957,  multistage  rocket  launches  first  satellite. 

4.  1961,  man  enters  space. 

Fourth  Period 

1.  Launching  bases  on  moon 

2.  Atomic  rockets 

3.  Electric  rockets 


Activity  3— Making  a Time  Line 

Write  the  instructions  below  on  the  chalkboard  for  the  students'  use  in 
making  a time  line,  or  explain  the  procedure  if  you  prefer.  Show  them  the  draw- 
ir^  of  the  time  line  that  follows,  to  give  them  a better  idea  of  how  their  finished 
work  should  look. 

"Draw  a vertical  line  eight  inches  long  on  a sheet  of  paper.  Measure  the 
line  off  into  one-inch  spaces.  Draw  a short  horizontal  line  to  show  where  each 
inch  ends  on  this  eight-inch  vertical  line.  Divide  each  one- inch  space  into  spaces 
1/8  of  an  inch  apart.  Each  of  these  spaces  is  to  represent  one  year. 

"Write  1912  to  the  left  of  your  vertical  line  at  the  top.  Write  1920  at  the 
left  opposite  the  line  that  shows  the  end  of  the  first  inch.  Continue  to  write  date 
numbers  to  the  left  of  your  inch  lines,  allowing  eight  years  for  each  one-inch 
space.  Your  last  number  will  be  1976. 

"Now  draw  lines  to  the  right  of  the  time  line  at  points  representing  dates  in 
the  selection  you  just  read.  On  these  lines  give  the  date  first,  then  the  event. 

"Save  your  time  line  and  write  new  events  as  they  happen." 

Students  may  check  their  filled-in  time  lines  with  their  corrected  answers 
for  Activity  2.  The  time  line  should  be  drawn  as  shown  on  page  39. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Social  Studies  Material 

A discussion  should  follow  the  completion  of  activities  that  accompany  each 
social  studies  selection  in  this  book.  Where  space  permits,  carry-over  sugges- 
tions are  made  in  the  student's  book.  In  cases  in  which  such  suggestions  are  not 
included  in  the  student's  book,  they  are  given  in  this  Guide. 
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Time  Line  Showing  Development  of  Rockets 


1912 

1920  1920,  Goddard  wrote  first  scientific  article  on  apace  rockets. 

1923,  Oberth  published  a book:  The  Rocket  into  Interplanetary  ^ace. 

1926,  Goddard  built  the  first  liquid-fuel  rocket. 

1928 

1930,  Esnault-Pelterie  published  a book  on  rockets. 

1931.  several  successful  liquid-fuel  rockets  had  been  built. 


1936  1936,  Goddard  made  a rocket  that  shot  up  to  7,500  feet. 


1941,  German  rockets  weighing  1000  pounds  rose  several  miles. 

1944 

1946,  single-stage  rocket  rose  114  miles. 

1949,  first  two-stage  rocket  rose  250  miles. 

1952  


1957,  new  multistage  rocket  launched  first  satellite. 


1960 

1961,  man  entered  space. 


1976 
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The  suggestions  below  may  be  used  in  a discussion  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  skills  learned  while  working  with  pages  4-5. 

"When  starting  to  work  with  a new  chapter,  read  all  of  the  boldface  head- 
ings before  reading  the  chapter  as  a whole.  These  headings  will  tell  you  the  im- 
portant topics  with  which  the  chapter  deals.  This  preview  helps  you  to  grasp  the 
main  points  made  in  the  chapter, 

"After  previewing  headii^s,  then  read  the  material  under  each  heading  very 
carefully  and  for  a definite  purpose.  In  this  case  the  purpose  is  to  find  what 
events  took  place  under  each  heading. 

'Wery  often  social  studies  text  gives  you  information  about  a series  of  hap- 
penings, as  was  done  in  the  article  which  you  just  read,  hi  such  cases  read  the 
content  under  each  boldface  heading  to  find  out  what  events  took  place  under  this 
heading.  Think  how  each  event  led  to  the  next  one,  and  notice  how  many  years 
elapsed  between  each  two  events.  This  will  help  you  to  gather  the  important 
points  made  under  each  boldface  heading. 

"If  several  dates  are  given,  it  will  also  be  helpful  to  you  to  work  out  a time 
line  like  the  one  you  have  just  finished." 


MAN  ON  THE  MOON 
Purposes  (Pages  6-7) 

To  provide  a science  selection  that  offers  opportunity  to  give  practice  on 
the  following  skills:  (1)  recognizing  the  problem-solving  pattern  of  science 
writing;  (2)  using  boldface  headings  to  identify  the  problems;  (3)  reading  carefully 
to  find  more  information  about  each  problem  and  how  it  was  solved;  (4)  reasoning 
in  terms  of  information  given  in  the  text. 

Procedure 


Let  students  discuss  the  title,  the  picture,  and  the  introductory  paragraph. 
Have  them  go  through  the  word  helps  to  get  vocabulary  difficulties  out  of  the  way. 

Then  have  them  read  the  directions  silently,  and  tell  you  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  do.  If  the  students  are  poor  readers,  they  may  need  to  read  the  directions 
orally  and  discuss  them.  Emphasize  the  need  of  first  finding  out  what  all  of  the 
problems  are.  Then  the  students  should  read  to  find  out  more  information  about 
each  problem  and  ways  of  solving  it. 

Proceed  with  the  reading  as  previously  suggested.  Finally,  have  students 
do  Activities  1 and  2. 

Use  answers  to  Activity  1 to  arrive  at  scores  for  the  students.  Each  prob- 
lem is  worth  16  points.  Each  solution  is  worth  4 points.  A perfect  score  will  be 
100  points. 
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Answers 


Activity  1— Listing  Problems  and  Their  Solutions 
Problems  Solutions 


Lack  of  air 

(1) 

(2) 

Extreme  temperatures 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Lack  of  water 

(1) 

(2) 

Lack  of  food 

(1) 

(2) 

Sending  oxygen  from  the  earth 
Making  air  on  the  moon  by  taking  chemi- 
cals from  rocks 

Wearing  space  suits  outdoors 
Building  underground  huts 
Building  plastic  domes 

Bringing  water  from  the  earth 
Making  water  on  the  moon 

Bringing  concentrated  food  from  the 
earth 

Using  hydroponics  to  raise  food  on  the 
moon 


Activity  2— Reasoning 

1.  No.  Fire  must  have  oxygen,  2,  No.  The  moon  has  no  air  to  carry 

which  the  moon  lacks.  sound  waves. 


Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Studying  in  Your  Science  Books 

Discuss  the  paragraphs  under  this  heading  and  stress  their  importance. 

From  this  point  on,  no  special  reference  will  be  made  to  the  application 
paragraphs  in  the  student's  book.  It  is  very  important,  however,  that  the  teacher 
discuss  these  paragraphs  with  students  and  emphasize  the  desirability  of  carry- 
ing over  to  their  regular  study  the  skills  developed  in  the  text. 


Where  space  does  not  permit  placing  suggestions  in  the  student's  book  for 
making  applications  of  skills  learned  in  connection  with  future  science  selections, 
such  suggestions  will  be  given  in  this  Guide.  Reinforce  these  suggestions  by 
personally  urging  students  to  use  the  special  techniques  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  use  while  working  with  a particular  science  pattern  whenever,  they  iden- 
tify this  pattern  in  their  science  textbook. 


Purposes 


TIME,  DISTANCE,  AND  SIZE 
(Pages  8-9) 


To  give  students  practice  in;  (1)  reading  an  entire  problem  through  care- 
fully; (2)  concentrating  on  'What  are  you  asked  to  find?";  (3)  noting  a number 
that  is  not  needed  in  a problem;  (4)  deciding  on  the  number  of  computations  to  be 
made. 
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Procedure 


Have  the  students  read  the  explanations  and  instructions  that  precede  the 
problems.  Take  time  to  discuss  the  differences  between  the  kind  of  reading  they 
should  do  in  reading  mathematics  problems  and  the  kind  of  reading  required  in 
other  subject  fields. 

Emphasize  the  desirability  of  reading  the  entire  problem  carefully  as  a 
first  step  and  next  concentrating  upon  "what  it  asks  you  to  do."  Supervise  stu- 
dent's work  to  see  that  they  do  these  two  things. 

When  students  have  finished,  be  sure  to  discuss  the  paragraphs  under  "Ap- 
plying What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Problems." 

ff  you  are  workir^  with  remedial  students,  you  should  devote  a major  effort 
to  the  problem  of  getting  these  students  to  slow  down  their  reading  and  to  ap- 
proach the  problems  step  by  step.  Remind  them  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  do  a lot  of 
figuring  until  they  know  just  what  to  do.  They  can  find  out  what  to  do  only  by 
reading  the  sentences  in  the  problem  very  carefully,  making  sure  that  they  get 
from  the  sentences  all  of  the  meanings  that  they  need  for  solving  the  problem. 

If  you  are  working  with  developmental  students  of  average  or  above-average 
reading  ability,  you  may  use  the  mathematics  selections  in  this  book  to  develop 
speed  as  well  as  accuracy.  Discuss  the  instructions  as  usual  and  use  the  first 
problem  as  classwork  to  make  sure  the  students  understand  what  to  do.  Then 
let  them  go  ahead  on  their  own,  answering  the  questions,  applying  the  other  pro- 
cedures mentally,  and  computing  the  problems.  Students  who  are  very  good  in 
mathematics  won't  need  to  follow  the  steps.  Remind  them  also  that  they  need 
not  reread  the  whole  problem  every  time  they  need  an  additional  piece  of  informa- 
tion; they  should  develop  the  ability  to  read  the  problem  once  for  general  under- 
standing and  then  to  scan  for  each  nvimber  or  fact  that  is  needed  in  the  computa- 
tion. 


Since  working  "against  the  clock"  is  the  best  way  to  check  speed-develop- 
ment, you  may  find  it  valuable  to  use  time  cards  so  that  the  students  can  keep 
track  of  their  progress  and  compare  their  individual  time  scores  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  class.  The  accuracy  of  their  answers  will  serve  to  check  their 
ability  to  read  and  understand  problems.  Students  making  errors  will  of  course 
need  to  slow  down. 

Answers 


Answers  to  Questions 


Answers  to  Problems 


1.  The  number  of  times  per  year  that  the  moon 
revolves  around  the  earth 


1.  12.58  times 


2.  a.  For  how  many  years  the  energy  from  the  2.  50,000  years 

sun  in  one  second  could  heat  a home 
b.  1 second 
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Answers  to  Questions  Answers  to  Problems 


3.  a. 

The  approximate  distance  of  the 

3.  a. 

Earth- Mercury 

57,000,000 

earth  from  each  of  the  other 

b. 

" -Venus 

26,000,000 

planets 

c. 

" -Mars 

48,000,000 

b. 

8 

d. 

" -Jupiter 

390,000,000 

e. 

" -Saturn 

793,000,000 

f. 

" -Uranus 

1,689,000,000 

g* 

" -Neptune 

2,700,000,000 

h. 

" -Pluto 

3,587,000,000 

4.  a. 

Whether  Mercury  or  Mars  is 
closer  to  the  earth 

4.  a. 

Mars 

b. 

How  much  closer  is  Mercury 

b. 

Mars  is  9,000,000  miles 

or  Mars 

closer. 

Additional  Activity 


More  Problems 

These  problems  may  be  written  on  the  chalkboard  for  additional  practice  if 
desired. 


1.  Assume  that  an  earth  satellite  launched  by  scientists  circles  the  earth 
at  a distance  of  1000  miles.  Approximately  how  far  is  the  satellite  from  the 
center  of  the  earth?  What  are  you  to  find? 

2.  Are  the  combined  diameters  of  all  the  planets  (except  Pluto)  greater  or 
less  than  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  (about  240,000  miles)  ? How 
much  greater  or  less?  What  two  things  are  you  asked  to  find? 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  it  would  take  420  years  to  fly  to  Pluto  from  the  sun. 
Assuming  you  could  fly  directly,  how  many  miles  per  year  wovild  you  have  to 
travel  ? How  many  miles  per  hour  is  this  ? What  two  things  are  you  asked  to 
find? 


4.  At  a speed  of  25,000  miles  per  hour,  how  many  hours  would  be  needed 
to  travel  from  the  earth  to  Saturn?  How  many  days?  Supplies  for  about  how 
many  years  (use  365  days  per  year)  would  be  needed  for  the  trip?  What  three 
things  are  you  asked  to  find? 

Answers 


Answers  to  Questions  Answers  to  Problems 

1.  The  distance  of  a satellite  from  the  center  1.  4,959  miles 
of  the  earth 


2.  a.  Whether  the  combined  diameters  of  all  2.  a.  Greater 
the  planets  except  Pluto  are  greater  or 
less  than  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon 
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Answers  to  Questions 

Answers  to  Problems 

2.  b. 

How  much  greater  or  less 

2.  b. 

5,686  miles  greater 

3.  a. 

How  many  miles  per  year  you  would 
have  to  travel,  to  fly  to  Pluto  from 
the  sun 

3.  a. 

8,761,904.8  miles  per 
year 

b. 

How  many  miles  per  hovu:  this  would 
be 

b. 

1,000.2  miles  per  hour 

4.  a. 

How  many  hours  would  be  needed  to 
travel  from  the  earth  to  Saturn 

4.  a. 

31,720  hours 

b. 

How  many  days  would  be  needed  to 
travel  from  the  earth  to  Saturn 

b. 

1321.67  days 

c. 

Supplies  for  how  many  years  would  be 
needed  to  travel  from  the  earth  to  Saturn 

c. 

3.62  years 

Purposes 


PRONOUNCING  AND  UNDERSTANDING 
UNFAMILIAR  WORDS 
(Page  10) 


(1)  To  awaken  students  to  the  paramount  importance  of  pronunciation  and 
understanding  of  words  in  reading;  (2)  to  provide  a quick  review  of  methods  of 
pronouncing  and  understanding  words;  (3)  to  give  practice  in  pronouncing  and 
understanding  the  meanii^  of  words  as  a result  of  adding  prefixes  or  suffixes. 


Procedure 


Let  the  students  read  orally,  pausing  after  each  section  to  discuss  the  ma- 
terial that  they  have  just  read.  Make  a special  effort  to  see  that  the  class  under- 
stands each  of  the  suggestions  given  vmder  'TJnder standing  Unfamiliar  Words." 
You  may  find  it  helpful  to  use  one  of  their  regular  science  or  mathematics  texts 
to  show  them  how  to  find  and  use  definitions  in  the  text,  diagrams,  charts,  and 
glossaries.  The  idea  of  using  the  index  to  find  the  definition  of  a word  in  the  text 
may  be  new  to  some  students.  If  you  think  it  advisable,  show  them  how  to  do 
this. 


Your  demonstration  will  be  easier  and  more  convincing  if  you  borrow  a 
copy  of  a science  or  mathematics  text  in  advance  and  mark  the  pages  that  you 
plan  to  use. 

Some  additional  examples  may  be  helpful  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  pro- 
nunciation and  use  of  context  as  aids  to  definition. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  determine  which  points  need  review  by  giving  a brief, 
written  test  of  your  own  devising. 
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It  will  be  valuable  to  the  students  if  you  take  the  time  to  review  the  informa- 
tion on  this  page  at  convenient  intervals  later  in  the  course,  as  student  difficulties 
with  words  suggest  the  need  for  such  reinforcement. 

Have  students  read  the  directions.  Supplement  with  any  necessary  explana- 
tions of  your  own.  Then  have  them  do  the  work  called  for  on  the  page. 

Answers 

Prefixes 


return 

multicolor  discover 

mistake 

transcribe 

misprint  semidarkness 

uncomfortable 

1.  multicolored 

3.  transcribed  5. 

(a) 

mistake 

(b) 

uncomfortable 

2.  return 

4.  discover  6. 

semidarkness 

Suffixes 

eventful 

protection  botanist 

swiftness 

development 

formation  waterless 

[ 

shorten 

1.  formation 

4.  waterless 

7.  shorten 

2.  development 

5.  botanist 

8.  eventful 

3.  protection 

6.  swiftness 

9.  waterless 

IDENTIFYING  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS 
(Page  11) 

This  is  the  first  of  several  pages  devoted  to  phonics  in  the  early  part  of 
this  book.  Many  students  have  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  large  numbers  of 
new  words  they  meet  in  their  high  school  reading.  Word  recognition  is  the  most 
basic  of  the  reading  skills.  If  students  can't  pronounce  the  words,  they're  lost 
insofar  as  understanding  reading  content  is  concerned.  Phonics  is  the  chief  aid 
to  word  recognition.  For  these  reasons  phonics  is  given  rather  heavy  emphasis 
in  the  first  two  units  of  this  book.  The  important  skill  of  independence  in  word 
recognition  should  be  established  as  early  as  possible  in  a skill -building  pro- 
gram, for  this  skill  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  other  skills  are  built. 

The  phonic  reviews  in  this  book  are  more  difficult  than  the  usual  phonics 
work  in  the  grades,  and  they  are  presented  in  a manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
high  school  students.  The  teacher  should  keep  this  in  mind  in  presenting  the 
lessons  and  take  care  to  let  the  students  know  that  he  or  she  realizes  that  they 
hav^  had  similar  work  in  previous  grades.  Continuously  stress  the  reasons  that 
it  is  helpful  for  them  to  review  and  make  use  of  phonics. 
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Purposes  of  Page  11 


(1)  To  awaken  in  students  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  phonics  in  working 
out  the  pronunciation  of  new  words  that  they  will  meet  in  their  reading  in  differ- 
ent subjects  durii^  the  year  ahead;  (2)  to  let  them  know  that  the  author  and  you, 
the  teacher,  recognize  that  phonics  is  not  new  to  them;  (3)  to  keep  alive  informa- 
tion students  have  previously  learned  in  discriminating  between  consonants  and 
vowels;  (4)  to  give  practice  leading  to  the  instant  recognition  of  consonants  and 
vowels  when  these  elements  appear  in  different  positions  in  words. 

Procedure 


The  work  on  this  page  should  be  approached  carefully  with  students.  Other- 
wise they  may  develop  the  attitude  that  they  are  wasting  their  time  on  work  with 
vowels  and  consonants  that  they  had  in  the  elementary  grades. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  many  high  school  students  are  lacking  in  ready  recog- 
nition of  vowels  and  consonants  within  words  even  though  they  do  recognize  these 
two  types  of  letters  in  isolation.  Quick  recognition  of  vowels  and  consonants 
within  words  is  basic  to  syllabication,  which  will  be  emphasized  later  in  this 
book.  Suggest  to  students  that  since  recognition  of  these  two  classes  of  letters 
is  basic  to  other  work  they  will  have  later,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  try  them- 
selves out  to  see  if  they  are  as  good  in  recognizing  vowels  and  consonants  as 
they  think  they  are. 

Have  the  students  read  the  introductory  paragraphs  and  discuss  these  para- 
graphs with  them. 

Ask  them  to  read  the  instructions  under  "Identifying  Vowels"  and  "Identify- 
ing Consonants,"  and  have  them  carry  out  the  activities. 

The  requirement  at  this  level  is  that  the  students  quickly  identify  vowels 
and  consonants  in  unrecognized  words  with  which  they  are  working.  For  this 
reason  have  them  time  themselves  to  see  how  quickly,  as  well  as  accurately, 
they  can  find  the  vowels  and  consonants  asked  for  on  this  page. 

Answers 

Identifying  Vowels 


(a)  zero 

estimate 

Mexico 

algebra 

(b)  atmosphere 

instrument 

orbital 

article 

(c)  chasm 

stump 

check 

don 

Identifying  Consonants 

(a)  helmet 

baffled 

person 

important 

(b)  several 

pattern 

telescope 

distance 

(c)  vivid 

planet 

water 

below 
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REVIEWING  LONG  AND  SHORT  VOWEL  SOUNDS 
(Page  12) 

Purpose 

To  develop  sensitiveness  to  long  and  short  vqwel  sounds  by  reviewing  the 
recognition  of  these  sounds  and  their  diacritical  markings. 

Procedure 


Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  do  this  page  independently,  If  they  are 
seriously  retarded  in  reading,  however,  feel  free  to  give  them  whatever  assist- 
ance is  necessary.  In  checking  answers  for  the  second  exercise,  you  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  read  horizontally. 


Answers 

Words  with  Long  Vowels 


tubj^ 

roM 

dry  (dri ) 

brevi^ 

sign 

wast(^ 

Marking  Long  a 

3 

divf^ 

8 

scan 

11 

plot 

1 

rat^ 

10 

film 

14 

st^d 

9 

flesh 

6 

dyfi  (i) 

12 

btdb 

8 

sack 

1 

blaz)^ 

10 

grTp 

8 

crack 

1 

dat(^ 

8 

clack 

3 

linj^ 

10 

brick 

12 

dust 

1 

nam(^ 

8 

act 

4 

own 

1 

place 

Words  with  Short  Vowels 

fond 

deft 

lungs 

drift 

act 

dig 

Short  Vowel  Sounds 


9 

stretch 

7 

tools 

_ 

8 

grasp 

3 

might 

7 

loom 

4 

hold 

5 

hug<^ 

3 

fin^ 

1 

lan(^ 

2 

Stevj^ 

3 

wisj^ 

11 

bomb 

W 

11 

fond 

8 

fact 

10 

lid 

4 

thosj^ 

10 

stTll 

14 

wo^ 

8 

sh'am 

7 

lOOS)^ 

7 

stoop 

1 

cran)^ 
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REVIEWING  ADDITIONAL  VOWEL  SOUNDS 
(Page  13) 

Purposes 

(1)  To  review  the  several  different  sounds  of  vowels;  (2)  to  give  experience 
in  associating  the  correct  diacritical  marks  with  these  different  sounds. 

Procedure 

Work  with  the  students  as  they  read  the  explanations  of  the  different  soimds 
of  the  vowels.  Have  them  give  you  some  additional  words  to  write  on  the  chalk- 
board. Ask  them  to  tell  you  how  to  mark  the  vowels  in  these  words. 

They  should  be  able  to  read  and  carry  out  the  directions  independently. 

Answers 


unit 

travel 

orbtt 

crack 

struck 

trTp 

danc^ 

mask 

surgf^ 

impact 

w ^ 

discusi^ 

told 

rwm 

tmik 

matter 

dan^r 

shj^k 

short 

clos"er 

midst 

gj^t 

perhaps 

s^fix 

first  (furst) 

s^port 

churn 

flood  (flud) 

shot 

tobacco 

shoot 

high 

know 

express 

X W, 

result 

^flx 

V V 

melon  (melim) 

produc*er 

radar 

bacteria 

resent 

W ^ 

possjtile 

moment 

X U 

depend 

stockad^ 

Purposes 


A GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  STUDYING 
(Pages  14-15) 


(1)  To  encourage  students  to  make  a time  budget  containing  specific  times 
for  home  study;  (2)  to  acquaint  them  with  the  sequential  use  of  previewing,  setting 
up  purposes,  studying,  and  reviewing;  (3)  to  provide  experience  in  applying  the 
techniques  mentioned  in  No.  2 above. 
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Procedure 


Have  the  students  read  instructions  for  the  general  plan  of  study.  Ask  them 
to  stop  reading  after  each  section  to  engage  in  discussion  about  the  suggestion 
made. 

Supervise  their  study  of  "Where  is  the  Tomb  of  Columbus?"  to  see  that 
they  follow  the  use  of  the  study  techniques  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  sug- 
gested. 

Encourage  them  to  use  this  general  plan  when  studying  both  at  home  and  at 
school. 

Answers 

Preview  Test 

1.  Where  is  the  tomb  of  Columbus? 

2.  Hispaniola , Cuba 

3.  Santo  Domingo,  Seville 

4.  i^ain 

5.  Seville 

6.  Santo  Domingo,  on  Hispaniola 

7.  Cuba 

8.  Santo  Domingo 

9.  Seville 

10.  No 

Test  After  Careful  Reading 

1.  1506 

2.  To  a monastery  in  Seville 

3.  Charles  I of  S^ain 

4.  hi  a tomb  beneath  the  Cathedral 

5.  It  was  ceded  to  France. 

6.  Havana,  Cuba 
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7.  1877 

8.  It  was  sent  back  to  Seville. 

9.  Spanish-American  War 

10.  1899 


HOW  TO  READ  FAST 
PAGES  16-17 


Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  students  with  a check  on  reading  habits  that  prevent  speed; 

(2)  to  give  them  constructive  suggestions  for  overcoming  undesirable  habits;  (3) 
to  instruct  them  in  some  of  the  techniques  of  rapid  reading;  (4)  to  give  practice 
in  the  timed  reading  of  a selection;  (5)  to  teach  a method  of  computing  rate  of 
reading. 

Procedure 

The  instructions  of  these  pages  should  be  adequate.  Supplement  them,  how- 
ever, at  any  point  and  in  any  way  that  seems  advisable  for  the  group  with  which 
you  are  working. 

Discuss  the  speed  and  comprehension  scores  after  the  students  have  com- 
puted them.  Lead  individual  students  to  decide  whether  they  should  work  harder 
on  speed,  or  on  comprehension,  or  on  both. 

Answers 


Yes 

2. 

No 

3. 

No 

4. 

No 

5. 

Yes 

No 

7. 

No 

8. 

Yes 

9. 

No 

10. 

Yes 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 
UNIT  TWO: 

THE  SEA -TREACHEROUS 
BUT  PRODUCTIVE 

(Pages  18-33) 

Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 


The  subject  of  the  sea,  togethei;’  with  its  adventures  and  products,  was  cho- 
sen for  this  unit  because  the  sea  is  of  interest  to  high  school  students,  and  be- 
cause this  topic  is  commonly  treated  in  different  subject  areas  at  this  level. 

Present  the  unit  according  to  the  procedures  suggested  in  Part  n of  this 
Guide. 


A SPEAR  FOR  OMAR 
(Pages  18-19) 

Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  a story  that  will  appeal  to  high  school  students;  (2)  to  provide 
opportunities  to  develop  appreciation  through  such  activities  as  sensing  deeper 
meanings,  comparing  characters,  explaining  motive  of  a character,  evaluating  a 
character's  behavior,  deciding  upon  action  reader  would  have  taken  if  he  had 
been  in  a character's  place,  and  expressing  personal  choices;  (3)  to  develop  speed 
in  reading  a narrative;  (4)  to  check  literal  comprehension  as  related  to  speed; 

(5)  to  provide  leads  to  the  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics  selections 
that  follow. 

Procedure 


Let  the  students  discuss  the  picture.  Ask  them  to  read  the  story  title.  In- 
vite discussion.  Have  them  read  the  introductory  paragraphs  and  the  word  helps. 

Following  this  preliminary  work,  have  them  read  the  story  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  how  Omar  got  his  spear.  Urge  them  to  read  as  fast  as  they  can 
and  still  enjoy  the  story.  See  that  they  record  their  "beginning  time." 

Follow  the  procedure  best  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  group  as  suggested 
in  the  discussion  of  procedures  for  teaching  "The  Moon  Riddle." 
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Answers 


Comprehension  Questions 

When  the  students  have  finished  reading  the  story,  have  them  compute  their 
speeds  and  write  their  answers  to  the  comprehension  questions. 

Have  them  correct  their  work  as  you  read  the  answers  to  them  orally.  A 
score  of  10  should  be  allowed  for  each  correct  response.  An  answer  should  be 
counted  right  if  it  expresses  the  same  sense  as  that  expressed  in  the  answers 
below,  even  if  it  is  not  phrased  in  the  same  words. 

Ask  the  students  to  record  their  speed  and  comprehension  scores.  Suggest 
that  each  one  study  the  relationship  between  his  own  speed  and  comprehension, 
and  decide  whether  he  should  try  to  beat  his  record  in  both,  or  whether  he  should 
place  stroller  emphasis  on  one  or  the  other. 

1.  By  spearing  fish 

2.  He  assisted  his  father  and  brother. 

3.  He  was  afraid  to  dive. 

4.  A shark 

5.  Gomez  was  deep  in  the  water,  with  his  hand  caught. 

6.  Pried  it  loose 

7.  Swam  toward  them 

8.  Slapped  him 

9.  Pried  the  shell  open 

10.  Gave  him  a spear 


Discussion  Questions 
Some  answers  most  commonly  given  are: 

1.  (a)  Gomez  felt  contempt.  The  father  was  patient,  (b)  The  father's 

2.  He  was  daring  Omar  to  dive  and  spear  fish. 

3.  Omar 

4.  No.  There  wasn't  time  to  remove  the  shell  under  water. 

5.  More.  He  showed  love  and  admiration  for  his  brother. 

Additional  Discussion  Questions 

If  you  wish  to  conduct  additional  discussion,  these  questions  may  be  helpful. 

1.  For  whom  do  you  think  Omar  was  more  frightened  when  he  saw  the 
shark,  himself  or  Gomez?  Why? 
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2.  What  chance  did  Omar  take  when  he  went  into  the  water  ? 

3 . Do  you  think  Gomez  continued  to  treat  Omar  well  after  this  event  ? 

4.  Suppose  that  Gomez  had  saved  Omar  from  an  attack  by  the  shark. 
Would  you  have  liked  the  story  as  well  ? Why? 

Answers 


1.  (a)  Gomez,  because  he  was  deep  in  the  water  at  the  mercy  of  the  shark 
(b)  Himself,  because  he  was  inclined  to  be  afraid  anyhow 

2.  (a)  The  chance  of  being  devoured  by  the  shark  (b)  The  chanCe  of  drown- 
ing, because  he  was  not  skilled  in  diving 

3.  (a)  Yes.  Omar  had  won  his  respect,  (b)  No.  He  was  grateful  for  the 
time  being,  but  would  soon  forget  what  Omar  did  for  him. 

4.  (a)  No.  (b)  I was  glad  that  Omar  had  a chance  to  prove  himself;  Gomez 
would  have  been  more  conceited  and  more  contemptuous  of  Omar  than  ever. 


OMAR’S  ROLE  IN  HIS  FAMILY 
(Pages  20-21) 


To  provide  a social  studies  article  of  such  a nature  as  to  afford  opportunity 
for  practice  on  the  following  skills:  (1)  previewing  the  title  and  boldface  headings 
as  an  aid  in  grasping  the  larger  topics  discussed;  (2)  making  comparisons  and 
contrasts;  (3)  understanding  others’  points  of  view;  (4)  applying  citizenship  infor- 
mation to  personal  life;  (5)  developing  speed  in  reading  social  studies  material; 

(6)  checking  literal  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed. 

Procedure 


Have  the  students  read  the  instructions.  After  a short  discussion  have 
them  read  the  boldface  headings  and  then  the  selection  itself. 

In  case  of  students  who  are  seriously  retarded  in  reading,  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  have  each  direction  read  orally  and  discussed,  then  carried  out 
under  your  supervision. 

After  students  have  finished  readii^,  have  them  compute  their  speeds.  If  a 
’’Comprehension  Score"  is  desired,  give  the  test  on  the  next  page.  The  exercises 
on  page  21,  Book  HI,  check  ability  to  use  study  skills.  The  "Comprehension 
Score"  should  be  derived  from  the  more  general  questions  in  the  test  that  follows. 

Activities  I and  H in  the  student’s  book  may  be  done  after  the  test  is  taken. 
Comprehension  Questions 

These  questions  should  be  used  in  deriving  "Comprehension  Score."  An- 
swers are  to  be  written  on  separate  paper. 
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Write  these  questions  on  the  chalkboard  or  dictate  them,  and  have  the  stu- 
dents write  their  answers  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Allow  a score  of  10  for 
each  correct  answer. 

1.  In  what  way  do  Canadian  families  today  show  the  influence  of  democrat- 
ic ideals? 

2.  Name  two  things  mentioned  in  the  selection  as  ways  in  which  you  can 
avoid  waste. 

V 

3.  Name  two  things  mentioned  in  the  selection  as  things  that  you  can  do  to 
help  at  home. 

4.  During  which  months  of  the  year  is  there  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
jobs  available  to  Canadian  teen-agers  ? 

5.  How  can  you  be  a wise  consumer  in  regard  to  buying  new  clothes? 

6.  What  good  experience  in  wise  spending  can  your  family  give  you? 

7.  Under  what  conditions  are  families  the  happiest? 

8.  In  the  happiest  families  does  everyone  agree? 

9.  Why  is  your  home  a good  place  to  learn  how  to  get  along  with  other 

people  ? 

10.  How  can  family  differences  be  solved? 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  They  all  share  together  in  decisions,  responsibilities,  work,  fun 

2.  Any  two:  Turning  off  lights,  not  wasting  water,  taking  care  of  clothes, 
taking  care  of  furniture 

3.  Any  two:  Washing  the  family  car,  caring  for  younger  children,  washing 
dishes,  mowing  the  lawn,  caring  for  pets,  making  a list  of  jobs  you  can  do 

4.  The  summer  months 

5.  Any  one  of  these:  By  shopping  wisely,  making  sure  you  get  the  most  for 
money  you  spend,  looking  for  sales 

6.  Doing  the  family's  food  buying  for  a week,  keeping  to  an  agreed  sum, 
and  planning  for  a balanced  diet 

7.  When  each  member  tries  to  understand  the  others'  points  of  view 

8.  No 

9.  It  contains  people  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages 

10.  By  talking  problems  over,  being  willing  to  give  as  well  as  take. 
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Activity  1— Comparing  Contributions  to  Family  Life 


Give  credit  for  additional  possibilities. 

Sharing  in  Work  Around  the  House 


Things  You  Can  Do 

Things  Omar  Can  Do 

Take  care  of  my  clothes 

Take  care  of  his  clothes 

Take  care  of  the  furniture 

Take  care  of  the  furniture 

Wash  the  car 

Take  care  of  pets 

Mow  the  lawn 

Take  care  of  younger  children 

Wash  the  dishes 

Take  care  of  younger  children 

Go  to  the  rug  dealer  to  get  wool  for  his 
mother  s/ 

Take  care  of  pets 

Run  errands 

Wash  dishes 

Working  at  Part-Time  Jobs 


Part-Time  Jobs  You  Can  Do 

Part-Time  Jobs  Omar  Can  Do 

Mow  lawns  for  other  people  s/ 

Sell  papers  \/^ 

Deliver  packages  for  merchants 

Help  fishermen  clean  their  fish  >/ 

Baby-sit 

Be  an  errand  boy  or  girl  in  a depart- 
ment store  v/' 

Help  at  a gas  station  \/ 

Deliver  groceries 

Deliver  wool  to  housewives  for  the  rug 
dealer  ^/ 

Activity  2— Understanding  Others'  Points  of  View 
Whose  Points  of  View  Can  You  Try  to  Whose  Points  of  View  Can  Omar  Try  to 


Understand? 

Understand  ? 

Father's 

Gomez's 

Mother's 

Father's 

Brother's  or  sister's 

Mother's 

Teacher's 

Teacher's 

Principal's 

Friends' 

Friends' 
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Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Citizenship  Books 


Encourage  students  to  make  use  of  the  suggestions  in  the  introductory  mat- 
ter whenever  they  study  their  regular  social  studies  texts. 

MINERALS  AS  WELL  AS  FISH 
Purposes  (Poges  22-23) 

To  provide  a science  selection  which  affords  an  opportunity  for  practice  on 
the  following  skills:  (1)  identifying  the  classification  pattern  of  science  writing; 
(2)  using  boldface  headii^s  to  find  out  the  names  of  classifications;  (3)  reading 
carefully  to  find  special  information  about  each  classification;  (4)  classifying 
science  information;  (5)  recalling  science  facts. 

Procedure 


Follow  the  procedure  described  in  the  student’s  book.  Give  any  additional 
explanations  that  are  necessary. 

To  arrive  at  a comprehension  score,  allow  10  for  each  correctly  named 
mineral,  10  for  each  correct  method  of  mining,  and  5 for  each  mineral  for  which 
students  gave  at  least  one  correct  use. 


Answers 


Activity  1— Classifying  Information 


Name  of  Mineral 


How  Mined?  Uses  (One  or  two  for  each  mineral) 


1.  Salt 


Evaporation  of  sea  Used  to  improve  flavor  of  food 

water  Used  for  making  hydrochloric  acid, 

washing  soda,  lye,  and  soaps 
Used  to  preserve  foods 
Used  in  manufacturing  ice 
Chlorine  is  used  in  bleach,  chloro- 
form, explosives,  and  dyes. 
Sodium  is  used  in  dyes,  drugs, 
lamps. 


2.  Bromine 


3.  Magnesium 


Chemical  treatment  of  Used  in  making  anti-knock  gasoline 
sea  water  Used  in  manufacturing  drugs,  dyes, 

photographic  film,  tear  gas 


Factories  remove 
magnesium  chloride, 
later  purified  when 
melted  and  treated 
with  electricity. 


Mixed  with  aluminum  for  use  in 
air-craft 

Used  for  articles  like  stepladders 
and  wheelbarrows 
Used  for  signal  flares,  flashlight 
bulbs,  bombs 
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4.  Iodine  Seaweeds  burned,  Used  in  treating  cuts 

ashes  treated  Used  in  photography 

chemically  Used  in  dyes  and  drugs 

Used  in  rain-making 

PROBLEMS  ABOUT  THE  SEA 
(Pages  24-25) 

Purposes 

To  give  practice  in:  (1)  reading  problems  of  several  parts;  (2)  reading 
problems  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a table  for  certain  facts;  (3)  re- 
viewing the  reading  of  the  problem  as  a whole  and  the  rereading  to  answer  the 
question  'What  Are  You  to  Find?";  (4)  introducing  rereading  to  find  what  facts 
are  given  in  problems  of  several  parts;  (5)  summarizing  what  to  find  and  what 
facts  are  given  for  several  problems. 

Procedure 


Have  students  read  the  explanations  and  directions  and  discuss  these  with 
them.  They  should  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  under  the  problems  inde- 
pendently. They  may  compute  the  problems  if  time  permits. 

Answers 


Answers  to  Questions 


Answers  to  Problems 


1.  Part  1.  (a)  How  many  fathoms  the  two  men  1.  (1)  2,214.5  fathoms 
descended 

(b)  13,287  ft.;  6 ft.  = 1 fathom 

Part  2.  (a)  How  many  land  miles  the  two  men  (2)  2.52  land  mi. 
descended 

(b)  13,287  ft.;  5,280  ft.  = 1 land  mile 

Part  3.  (a)  How  many  marine  leagues  the  two  (3)  .72844  marine  leagues 
descended 

(b)  13,287  ft.;  6,280  ft.  = 1 naut.  mi.; 

3 naut.  mi.  = 1 marine  league 


2.  Part  1.  (a)  Days  a bathyscaphe  can  stay  2.  (1)  1 1/3  days 

under  water 

(b)  32  hr. 

(c)  24  hr.  = 1 day 


Part  2.  (a)  Hours  and  minutes  longer  32  hr.  2.  (a)  31  hr.  and  57  min. 
is  than  3 min. 

(b)  32  hr.;  3 min. 


3.  (a)  What  part  of  a ton  is  440  lbs.  3.  11/50  or  22% 

(b)  440  lbs. 

(c)  1 ton  = 2,000  lbs. 
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Answers  to  Questions 


Answers  to  Problems 


4.  Part  1.  (a)  Pounds  of  salt  in  a ton  of  sea  water 

(b)  35  lbs.  salt  in  1,000  lbs.  water 

(c)  1 ton  = 2,000  lbs. 

Part  2.  (a)  Pounds  of  sea  water  needed  for  ton  of 
salt 

(b)  35  lbs.  salt  in  1,000  lbs.  water 

(c)  1 ton  = 2,000  lbs. 

5.  Part  1.  (a)  Cu.  yd.  of  sea  water  needed  for  ton 

of  salt. 

(b)  1 cu.  yd.  yields  50  lbs.  salt. 

(c)  1 ton  = 2,000  lbs. 


Part  2.  (a)  How  much  salt  in  1 cu.  ft.  of  sea  water 
(b)  50  lbs.  salt  per  cu.  yd.;  27  cu.  ft.  = 

1 cu.  yd. 


4.  (1)  70  lbs. 


(2)  57,142.86  lbs. 


5.  (1)  40  cu.  yd. 


(2)  1.852  lbs. 


Summary 


Problem  To  Find 

1.  Part  1.  Number  fathoms  men  descended 
Part  2.  Land  miles  men  descended 
Part  3.  Marine  leagues  men  descended 


2.  Part  1.  Days  bathyscaphe  stayed  under 
water 

Part  2.  Hours  and  minutes  longer  than 
3 min. 


Facts 

13,287  ft.;  6 ft.  = 1 fathom 

13,287  ft.;  5,280  ft.  = 1 land  mi. 

13,287  ft.;  3 naut.  mi.  = 1 mar. 
league 

32  hr.;  24  hr.  = 1 day 
32  hr.;  3 min. 


3.  Part  of  ton  440  lbs.  is 


440  lbs.;  1 ton  = 2,000  lbs. 


Part  1.  Lbs.  of  salt  in  ton  of  sea  water 

35  lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.;  1 ton  = 

2,000  lbs. 

Part  2.  Lbs.  of  sea  water  for  ton  of  salt 

35  lbs.  per  1,000  lbs.;  1 ton  = 

2,000  lbs. 

Part  1.  Cu.  yd.  of  sea  water  for  ton  of 

50  lbs.  per  ton;  1 ton  = 2,000 

salt 

lbs. 

Part  2.  Salt  in  cu.  ft.  of  sea  water 

50  lbs.  salt  per  cu.  yd.;  27  cu. 

ft.  = 1 cu.  yd. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Problems 

It  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  conduct  a discussion  with  the 
students  concerning  carry-over  possibilities  of  the  skills  which  they  have 
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been  practicing.  Following  are  some  points  that  would  be  worth-while  to  include 
in  this  discussion. 

"When  you  start  to  read  a problem  in  your  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  geome- 
try book,  do  the  three  thirds  which  you  have  been  practicing  on  these  pages. 


"1.  Read  the  entire  problem  slowly  and  carefully  to  get  a grasp  of  the 
problem  as  a whole. 

"2.  Reread  the  sentence  that  asks  you  or  tells  you  what  to  find. 

"3.  Pick  out  those  facts  with  which  you  are  to  work.  If  all  of  the  number 
facts  that  you  need  are  not  stated  in  the  problem,  you  may  need  to  refer  to  a 
table  or  graph  that  is  given  with  the  problems.  Or  you  may  have  to  supply  a 
number  fact  from  memory.  If  you  can’t  remember  a fact  that  you  need,  look  it 
up  in  the  tables  in  the  back  of  your  book  or  in  the  dictionary." 


Purposes 


REVIEWING  CONSONANT  SOUNDS 
(Pages  26-27) 


To  review  the  sounds  of  (1)  single  consonants,  (2)  common  blends,  (3)  com- 
mon speech  sounds. 


Procedure 


Have  the  students  read  the  directions  carefully.  Give  any  supplemental 
suggestions  that  are  necessary. 

Students  who  miss  some  of  the  consonant  sounds  should  be  given  extra 
practice  in  finding  and  pronouncing  words  that  begin  with  the  sounds  missed. 

Answers 

Reviewing  Single  Consonants 


hammer 

sailor 

j_antern 

rubber 

kettle 

dentist 

jelly 

pencil 

^rkey 

zoo 

wander 

jancy 

needle 

buffalo 

castle 

master 

center 

gentle 

vapor 

gaily 

fond 

Gomez 

lung 

chloric 

sudden 

Omar 

clam 

minerals 

fan 

shark 

sob 

chaff 

fel^ 

grip 
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Reviewing  Speech  Sounds 


share 

finish 

mon^ 

think 

churn 

whipped 

young 

shallow 

graph 

mink 

quarter 

ghost 

Reviewing  Blends 

grasp 

con^ibute 

space 

school 

Wood 

prepare 

splash 

people 

plod 

brisk 

sweep 

fruit 

drone 

stretch 

flavor 

valuable 

thrilling 

^ouWed 

glad 

spread 

spear 

scanned 

skill 

Wick 

stunned 

Wapped 

smiled 

crank 

shrill 

sniff 

twenty 

wriW 

Applying  What  You  Know  About 

Blends  and  Speech  Sounds 

spray 

fa&om 

prevent 

express 

threaten 

Mister 

destroy 

eyelash 

brittle 

chestnut 

crew 

quest 

employ 

draft 

Mump 

greasy 

me^od 

liquid 

descend 

trimmings 

strain 

Wab 

you& 

burst 

Purposes 


REVIEWING  VOWEL  PRINCIPLES 
(Page  28) 


(1)  To  review  and  apply  three  of  the  important  vowel  principles;  (2)  to  re- 
view vowel  combinations  that  have  similar  sounds. 


Procedure 

The  instructions  on  page  28  should  be  sufficient  for  most  students For 
seriously  retarded  students  additional  explanations  of  the  vowel  principles  and 
of  the  similar  sounds  of  vowel  combinations  may  be  necessary. 
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Answers 


Long  and  Short  Vowel  Sounds 


2 fond  1 waste  3 foal  3 deal 

1 dive  1 title  2 plot  2 rug 

3 pain  3 sea  3 heal  1 stage 

Two  Vowels  with  One  Sound 


Long  a Sound 
gay  stain 

Long  o Sound 
soul  foam 

Long  e Sound 


shriek 


shield 


Short  e Sound 


tread 


head 


Long  e Sound 
weave  receiv 

Long  L Sound 
pie  buy 

Long  u Sound 


lieu 


deuce 


REVIEWING  SILENT  LETTERS 


(PAGE  29) 

Purpose 

To  review  silent  consonants  and  silent  vowels. 

Procedure 

The  instructions  in  the  student’s  book  should  give  sufficient  guidance  in 
working  with  this  page. 

Answers 


fail 

fe^l 

plaih 

ra/s^ 

pejz^pl^ 

fail-ly 

wis^ 

ridg^ 

receil)t 

me^ls 

so^ps 

tub^ 

dat^ 

appl^ 

hejit 

marin^ 

he?(lth 

afraid 

tastf^ 

re^f 

fofLrn 

la/ 

seiz^ 

flo^t 

brak^ 

thro?(t 

re^lson 

le0;k 

a^d 

be^tlj^ 

ho^lrsj^ 

spe^d 
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weight 

)6iife 

stnn^k 

ti^tly 

yellov^ 

pinik 

c^ch 

insi^Kt 

ov^n 

althou^K 

mi^t 

Jtnelt 

>(frist 

stre|!bh 

often 

bomK 

Knu^ikle 

ansVer 

veKicle 

throu^ 

h^f 

bli^Ht 

chesthut 

t^o 

chejfik 

climtiing 

foreign 

patfeh 

iiTdcp 

thought 

upri^Kt 

pajfked 

sou^Ht 

si^n 

li^Ktwei^Kt 

fri^Jitening 

struj^k 

)<'re)^k 

anti-Jtnofi^k 

campai^ 

WORKING  WITH  COMPOUND  WORDS 
(Page  30) 

Purposes 

To  give  students  experience  in:  (1)  analyzing  compound  words  into  sepa- 
rate word  units;  (2)  recognizing  that  the  meaning  of  a compoimd  word  is  different 
from  either  of  its  component  words;  (3)  expressing  the  meaning  of  several  differ- 
ent compound  words. 

Procedure 

The  instructions  in  the  student’s  book  should  give  sufficient  guidance  in 
working  with  this  page. 

Answers 


camp/fire: 

a fire  in  a camp 

under /line: 

to  put  a line  under  somethii^ 

lumber /man: 

a man  who  works  with  lumber 

else/where: 

a place  somewhere  else 

eye/brow: 

a brow  over  the  eye 

eye/lash: 

a lash  on  the  eyelid 

base/ball: 

a ball  game  played  with  bases 

fool/hardy: 

foolishly  bold 

look/out: 

a place  from  which  to  look  out 

with/draw: 

to  draw  (go)  back 
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along/side: 

along  the  side  of 

cork/screw: 

a screw  used  in  removing  cork 

out/skirts: 

places  on  the  "skirts"  or  border 

horse/drawn: 

drawn  by  a horse 

under/went: 

went  under 

road/way: 

the  travelled  part  of  a road 

on/coming: 

coming  on,  approaching 

fore/man: 

a man  in  the  fore,  head  man 

air/plane: 

a plane  that  flyes  in  the  air 

corn/starch: 

starch  made  from  corn 

saw/dust: 

dust  that  falls  from  a saw 

bold/face: 

type  with  a face  that  stands  out  boldly 

home/maker: 

one  who  makes  a home 

fore/father: 

a father  who  came  before 

wood/1  and: 

land  with  woods  in  it 

hill/side: 

the  side  of  a hill 

over/flow: 

flowing  over 

FINDING  THE  MAIN  IDEA  IN  PARAGRAPHS 
(Pages  31-32) 


Purposes 

To  give  experience  in  using  two  different  techniques  in  finding  the  main 
idea  in  a paragraph:  (1)  selecting  only  the  important  words  within  the  "main  idea 
sentence";  (2)  locating  the  main  idea  regardless  of  its  position  in  the  paragraph. 

Procedure 

Follow  through  the  instructions  and  the  examples  with  the  students.  Supple- 
ment with  any  explanations  necessary  in  helping  them  to' understand  that  they  may 
at  times  find  the  gist  of  the  main  idea  in  a few  words  within  a sentence  and  that 
the  main  idea  may  appear  anywhere  within  the  paragraph. 

Answers 

Coral 

1.  Coral  ...  is  created  by  an  animal  called  the  coral. 

2.  As  the  limestone  skeletons  of  the  coral  pile  up  . . . beautifiil  stonelike  for- 
mations are  made. 

3.  . . . reef  coral  is  . . . most  dax^erous  to  ships. 

4.  Some  kinds  of  coral  . . . are  valuable  for  jewelry. 

5.  In  olden  times  the  red  coral  . . . was  supposed  to  possess  mysterious  prop- 
erties. 
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The  Sea  Horse 


1.  ...  the  sea  horse  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  creatures  in  the  sea. 

2.  It  resembles  a fish  only  in  that  it  lives  in  water  and  breathes  through  gills. 

3.  ...  its  habits  are  different  from  those  of  other  fish. 

4.  The  ijiost  peculiar  thing  about  the  sea  horse  is  the  manner  in  which  . . , 
male  cares  for  the  female's  eggs. 

5.  . . . scientific  name  ...  is  Hippocampus  from  two  old  Greek  words  that 
mean  "horse"  and  "sea  monster." 

6.  , . . nature  has  protected  it  in  two  important  ways. 

7.  There  are  some  50  species  of  sea  horses  ranging  in  size  from  2 to  12  inches. 

Pearls 

1.  You  will  now  read  about  . . . the  pearl, 

2.  Pearls  are  produced  by  shellfish  .... 

3.  . . . pearls  are  really  produced  by  irritated  shellfish. 

4.  . . , chief  producers  of  gem  pearls  are  the  pearl  oyster  and  the  giant  clam, 

5.  Fresh-water  pearls  are  often  found  ...  in  streams. 

6.  Cultivated  pearls  are  produced  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

7.  . . . Chinese  have  been  producing  cxdtured  pearls  for  many  centuries. 

8.  . . . beauty  and  value  . . . depend  upon  . . . color,  "skin,"  luster,  and  form. 

9.  . . . the  pearl  is  among  the  oldest  of  gems. 

INCREASING  YOUR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  VOCABULARY 

Purpose  (Poge 

To  familiarize  students  with  the  prommciations  and  meanings  of  special 
words  that  they  will  commonly  meet  in  their  social  studies  books. 

Procedure 

Students  should  be  able  to  follow  independently  the  instructions  for  working 
with  this  page. 
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Answers 


1.  emigrant 

6.  currency 

11.  domain 

2.  compensation 

7.  alliance 

12.  exempt 

3.  emancipate 

8.  borough 

13.  commodity 

4,  commonwealth 

9.  diplomacy 

14.  enactment 

5.  appropriation 

10,  boycott 

15.  alien 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  THREE: 

CONSERVATION  OF  FORESTS 

(Pages  34-49) 

Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

The  topic  of  this  unit  was  chosen  because  the  conservation  of  forests  offers 
opportunity  to  provide  reading  material  of  interest  to  high  school  students,  and 
because  aspects  of  this  topic  are  commonly  treated  in  different  subject  matter 
areas.  Present  the  unit  according  to  the  procedure  suggested  in  Part  II  of  this 
Guide. 

FOREST  KILLER 
(Pages  34-35) 

Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  a narrative  of  interest  to  high  school  students;  (2)  to  develop 
appreciation  by  asking  students  to  express  personal  choices  and  preferences, 
compare  characters,  explain  an  author's  meanings,  explain  attitudes  and  behav- 
ior of  characters,  and  locate  an  important  factor;  (3)  to  develop  speed  in  reading 
a narrative;  (4)  to  check  literal  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed;  (5)  to  provide 
leads  to  the  science,  social  studies,  and  mathematics  selections  that  follow. 

Procedure 


Follow  the  same  procedure  as  previously  suggested  for  reading  narratives 
in  Book  IE. 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  A forest  fire  was  raging. 

2.  They  were  drafted  to  fight  fire. 

3.  Shoveling  dirt  along  a fire-break 

4.  Water 

5.  Hair  burned,  eyelashes  brittle,  red-eyed,  black-faced;  no  eyebrows 

6.  Whether  he  or  the  ground  was  floating 

7.  Thought  he  had  fallen  asleep 
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8.  Jim  passed  out  (fainted). 

9.  He  thought  Jim  wanted  the  good  pay. 

10.  The  dead  trees 


Discussion  Questions 

There  is  but  one  answer  for  2,  3,  and  6.  Different  responses  will  probably 
be  given  for  the  other  questions. 

1.  (a)  Omar's,  because  fighting  a shark  was  more  exciting,  or  because  I 
like  the  sea.  (b)  Jim's,  because  he  did  something  worthwhile  for  our  country, 
or  because  a fire  is  always  exciting. 

2.  A fire-break  is  a strip  cleared  of  anything  that  will  burn. 

3.  He  referred  to  the  fire  as  a hungry  monster. 

4.  At  the  beginning  he  resented  giving  up  his  fishing  trip.  At  the  end  he 
was  glad  that  he  had  been  of  service. 

5.  (a)  Seeing  all  of  the  men  fighting  and  suffering  to  save  the  forest,  (b) 
While  helping  fight  the  fire,  he  came  to  realize  how  valuable  forest  trees  are. 

6.  Because  we  want  to  save  our  national  forests 
Additional  Discussion  Questions 

1.  Why  did  Uncle  Bob  go  on  the  trip  when  he  thought  it  was  not  advisable? 

2.  Who  was  more  sympathetic  with  Jim  when  he  snapped  out  of  his  faint? 
Uncle  Bob  or  Al?  How  can  you  account  for  this? 

3.  Do  you  think  Jim  felt  more  or  less  satisfaction  as  a result  of  fighting 
the  fire  than  he  would  have  had  he  caught  a fine  string  of  fish?  Why? 

Answers 

1.  He  had  promised  to  take  Jim  on  a fishing  trip. 

2.  Al.  Al  knew  how  hard  Jim  had  worked  all  night;  Uncle  Bob  thought  he 
had  been  sleeping. 

3.  He  felt  more  satisfaction  as  the  result  of  fighting  fire,  because  he  had 
done  something  that  was  worthwhile. 

"FOREST,  THE  BACKBONE  OF  CANADA 
(PAGES  36-37) 

Purposes 

To  provide  a social  studies  selection  that  offers  opportunities  to  give  prac- 
tice in  the  following  skills:  (1)  reading  maps  to  make  comparisons,  draw  infer- 
ences, interpret  facts;  (2)  previewing  with  the  use  of  title , illustrations,  and 
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boldface  headings;  (3)  finding  main  ideas;  (4)  searching  for  facts  to  support  au- 
thor's opinion;  (5)  sensing  causes  and  effects. 


Procedure 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  title.  Have  students  read  the  instructions, 
stopping  for  the  map-study  requested  in  the  first  section. 

Supervise  students  to  make  sure  that  they  preview  the  boldface  headings 
before  reading  the  selection.  Then  ask  them,  "What  are  the  main  topics  that 
you're  going  to  read  about?" 

Have  them  give  the  pronunciation  and  meanings  of  the  new  words.  Ask 
them  to  read  directions  2 and  3 again  and  tell  what  they  are  going  to  look  for  in 
reading  the  selection. 


Answers 


Map  Study 


1.  Boreal  (predominantly  forest) 

2.  Spruce,  balsam  fir,  aspen,  white  birch,  jack  pine 

3.  The  Arctic  circle,  (tundra),  the  southern  prairies 

(grassland) 

4.  The  changes  in  climate.  Deciduous  trees  grow  in  the 
warmer  areas  along  the  coast  and  near  the  Great  Lakes. 
(The  pattern  of  forests  also  tends  to  follow  the 
geological  formation  left  by  the  retreat  northward  of 

the  ice  cover,  during  the  Ice  Age) 


Activity  1 - Stating  Opinions  and  Supporting  Facts 


1,  Author's  Opinion 


Supporting  Facts 


History  of  Canada  is  staged 
against  a forest  background 


(1)  Forests  have  had  an  influence  on 


the  history  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 


(2)  Forests  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  on  the  eastern  rivers 
enabled  colonists  to  build  up  trade 
in  shipping. 


(3)  Oak  and  pine  were  used  for  ship 
building. 


(4)  By  1878  Canada  was  fourth  among 
ship-owning  nations . 


(5)  With  coming  of  steel  ships 
Canada's  maritime  nation 
declined. 


Author's  Opinion 

Supporting  Facts 

Nature  seems  to  have  decreed 

(1) 

Largest  class  of  exports. 

that  Canada's  destiny  depends 

largely  upon  her  forests. 

(2) 

Thirty  per  cent  of  total  imports 

(3) 

Total  worth  $1592  million. 

(4) 

Newsprint,  lumber  and  wood  pulp 
account  for  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

(5) 

79%  shipped  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and 

11%  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

(6) 

Leading  exporter  of  pulp  and 
paper  products. 

(7) 

Supplies  one  third  of  world's 
lumber  trade. 

Author's  Opinion 

Supporting  Facts 

It  seems  unlikely  that 

(1) 

Scientific  research  has  found  new 

forest  products  will 

uses  for  wood  and  wood  products. 

ever  be  neglected. 

(2) 

Plywood,  fibreboard,  particle 
board,  materials  used  in 
modern  construction 

(3) 

Plastic  and  other  cellulose 
derivatives  from  wood 

(4) 

Chemical  processing  produces 
many  essential  chemicals 
from  wood. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Studying  Social  Studies  Material 

After  checking  the  students'  answers,  spend  some  time  with  them  on  the 
possibility  of  applying  the  skills  they  have  been  using  to  their  other  textbooks 
when  studying  in  social  studies. 

The  suggestions  below  are  offered  for  your  use: 

If  a map  appears  on  a new  page  which  you  are  about  to  study,  see  how 
much  information  you  can  get  from  the  map  before  you  read  the  text  on  the  page. 
Don't  be  satisfied  to  glance  only  at  the  printed  words  on  or  under  the  map.  Study 
the  map  itself,  make  comparisons.  Ask  yourself  pointed  questions  about  the 
topic  with  which  the  map  deals  and  reason  out  answers  to  these  questions.  The 
more  often  you  try  to  'wring'  a great  deal  of  information  from  a map,  the  more 
successful  you  will  be  in  'reading'  all  that  maps  have  to  tell  you. 

In  reading  social  studies  material,  it  is  very  important  that  you  notice 
which  statements  are  opinion  and  which  are  facts.  If  an  opinion  is  stated,  read 
to  see  if  facts  are  presented  to  'back  it  up.  ' Withhold  your  acceptance  of  opinions 
without  supporting  facts,  unless  the  writer  is  known  as  a reliable  authority  in  his 
field. 
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SCIENTISTS  WAGE  A BATTLE 
AGAINST  FOREST  DESTRUCTION 
(PAGES  38-39) 

Purposes 

To  provide  a science  selection  that  offers  opportunity  for  practice  on  the 
following  skills:  (1)  identifying  the  problem-solving  pattern  of  writing  in  science; 
(2)  locating  specific  problems  in  the  text;  (3)  grasping  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  solutions  of  problems;  (4)  developing  speed  in  reading  science  material; 
(5)  checking  literal  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  instructions  in  the  students'  books.  Supervise  carefully  to  make 
sure  that  the  students  locate  and  underline  the  problems  before  they  undertake 
their  careful,  timed  reading.  Use  the  comprehension  questions  that  follow  in  this 
guide  to  score  literal  comprehension.  Then  let  the  students  proceed  with  Activi- 
ties 1 and  2. 

Comprehension  Questions 

If  a "comprehension  score"  is  desired,  use  the  following  questions.  Write 
the  questions  on  the  chalkboard  or  dictate  them.  Students  may  write  their  an- 
swers on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Allow  a score  of  10  for  each  correct  answer. 

1.  What  is  the  average  value  in  dollars  of  the  timber  destroyed  by  fire 
during  each  of  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

2.  By  what  two  means  are  fires  detected  before  they  can  cause  great 
damage  ? 

3.  How  do  fire  fighters  reach  a blaze  in  the  heart  of  forests? 

4.  What  use  is  made  of  bulldozers  in  fighting  fire? 

5.  What  is  the  name  of  the  disease  that  has  destroyed  millions  of  acres  of 
white  pines? 

6.  How  does  this  disease  spread? 

7.  What  is  the  name  of  an  insecticide  used  by  scientists  in  fighting  tree 
insects? 

8.  Which  of  nature's  own  methods  is  used  in  replanting  trees? 

9.  How  do  helicopters  plant  seeds  to  replace  trees? 

10.  Are  we  using  more  or  less  lumber  than  our  forests  are  regrowing  at 
present? 
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Answers 


Comprehension  Questions 

1.  More  than  9 1/2  million 

2.  By  use  of  fire  outlook  stations  and  airplane  spotting 

3.  Airplanes  and  chemicals  are  often  used  to  spray  the  area 
with  chemicals. 

4.  Digging  ditches 

5.  White  pine  blister  rust 

6.  From  pine  tree  to  gooseberry  or  currant  bush,  then  back  to  pine  tree 

7.  DDT 

8.  Allowing  enough  trees  to  stand  so  that  natural  reseeding  will  occur 

9.  By  dropping  slitted  lead  pellets  filled  with  seeds 

10.  More 

Activity  1 - Listing  Problems  and  Their  Solutions 

Problem  1:  How  to  detect  and  overcome  the  dangers  of  forest  fires 

Solution:  Fire  lookout  stations  and  airplanes  are  used  for  spotting  fires.  Ex- 
perts are  sent  to  fires  by  radio  messages.  Airplanes  and  helicopters  are  often 
used  to  spray  the  area  with  chemicals.  Bulldozers  dig  ditches  to  prevent  fire 
from  spreading.  Fire  lanes  or  "breaks"  are  cleared  to  prevent  a fire  from 
moving  from  one  place  to  another. 

Problem  2:  How  to  overcome  destruction  of  white  pines  by  white  pine  blister  rust 

Solution:  Since  the  fungus  spreads  to  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  and  then 
back  to  the  pines,  all  of  these  bushes  in  an  infected  neighborhood  are  destroyed. 

Problem  3:  How  to  get  rid  of  enemy  insects  such  as  bark  beetles. 

Solution:  Early  detection  and  use  of  DDT;  bringing  in  birds  and  insects  that  feed 
on  these  harmful  bugs 

Problem  4:  How  to  prevent  lumbermen  from  wasting  forests 

Solution:  Scientists  are  teaching  lumbermen  to  manage  forests  by  cutting  old 
trees  to  make  room  for  young  ones.  Decayed  and  diseased  trees  are  destroyed. 
Reseeding  is  done  by  letting  some  trees  stand,  by  tree-planting  machines,  and  by 
helicopters. 

Activity  2— Supplying  Meanings  of  Your  Own 

1.  Nothing  is  left  to  feed  the  fire. 

2.  They  drive  the  seeds  into  the  earth. 
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Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Science 


K would  be  advisable  to  conduct  discussion  with  the  students  in  some  such 
way  as  follows: 

'When  you  begin  reading  a chapter  or  section  you  think  may  deal  with  prob- 
lems, scan  the  material  first  of  all  to  identify  the  problems.  If  the  problems  are 
stated  in  boldface,  you  can  find  them  by  scanning  headings.  K they  are  not  stated 
in  the  headings,  scan  the  paragraphs  to  locate  the  problems  first  of  all.  After 
getting  the  problems  clearly  in  mind,  read  to  find  how  each  one  was  solved  by 
scientists.  Perhaps  taking  notes  in  the  form  used  in  Activity  1 will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

"To  be  sure  you  fully  understand  a selection,  think  about  the  things  the  au- 
thor says  and  supply  some  meanings  of  your  own.  The  author  doesn't  explain 
everything.  You  need  to  bring  meanings  that  you  have  gathered  elsewhere  to  the 
text  and  e:q)lain  some  things  yourself.  That  is  what  you  did  when  you  told  why 
ditches  or  'breaks'  keep  fire  from  spreading.  Continually  question  and  explain 
meanings  to  yourself  as  you  read," 


FOREST  FIGURES 
(Pages  40-41 ) 


Purposes 


(1)  To  review  the  first  two  procedures  that  students  have  previously  prac- 
ticed in  reading  one-  and  two-step  problems;  (2)  to  provide  practice  on  a third 
procedure— rereading  to  decide  what  process  to  use;  (3)  to  give  practice  in  re- 
ferring to  a table  for  information  needed  in  computing  a problem. 

Procedure 

Have  students  read  the  instructions.  Ask  a few  different  ones  to  tell  what 
they  are  going  to  do  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  do  it. 

When  they  have  finished,  discuss  with  them  the  carry-over  suggestion  under 
the  heading  "Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  about  Reading  Problems." 


Answers 


Answers  to 
Problems 


Answers  to  Questions 


To  Find 


Facts 


Processes 


1.  Part  1.  How  many  7,200  lbs. 

pounds  would  be  lost  5% 
through  drying 


1.  (1)  360  lbs. 


X 


Part  2.  What  would  be  7,200  lbs. 
the  'tiry  weight"  of  the  360  lbs.  lost 
tree 


(2)  6,840  lbs. 
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Answers  to  Questions 

To  Find 

2.  How  many  pounds  of 
seasoned,  undressed 
lumber  could  be  gotten 
from  a group  of  trees 


3.  How  many  pounds  of 
a tree  would  be  lost 
in  bark  and  sawdust 
together 

4.  How  many  pounds 
would  be  lost  in  making 
a tree  into  seasoned, 
undressed  lumber 

5.  Part  1.  Per  cent  of 
fires  from  causes 
other  than  camp 
fires  and  smokers 

Part  2.  How  many 
fires  are  caused  by 
camp  fires  and  smok- 
ers annually 

6.  What  per  cent  of  our 
total  forest  area  is 
in  each  province 
named 


7.  Per  cent  of  forested 
land  in  other  pro- 
vinces and  territories 

8.  Part  1.  Total  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  stand- 
ing timber 

Part  2.  What  per  cent 
of  total  is  coniferous 

Part  3.  What  per  cent 
of  total  is  broad  leaved 


Answers  to 

Facts  Processes  Problems 


4,275  lbs.  + 

6, 180  lbs.  X 

3,565  lbs 
5,875  lbs. 

2,720  lbs. 

37.6%  lumber 

6,924  lbs.  + 

10. 5%  lost  X 

in  bark; 

11%  lost  in 
sawdust 

7,368  lbs.  X 

37.  6% 


2.  8,503.24  lbs. 


3.  1,488.66  lbs. 


4.  4,598  lbs. 


33% 


67% 


5700  fires  annually  x 

a.  1,710,000  sq.  mi. 

area  of  forest  4 

b.  Manitoba:  120,000 

c.  Saskatchewan:  x 

120,  000  sq.  mi. 

d.  Quebec:  380,000 
sq.  mi. 

e.  Ontario:  260,000 
sq.  mi. 

f.  New  Bnmswick: 

20,  000  sq.  mi. 

See  problem  6 

590  mil 
130  mil 


3819  fires 

7.6% 

7.6% 

22.22% 

15.2% 

1.16% 

47.42% 

+ 720,000,000 


720  mil  - 81.94% 

590  mil 

720  mil  T 18. 05% 

130  mil 
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WORKING  WITH  ROOTS,  PREFIXES,  AND  SUFFIXES 
(Pages  42-43) 

Purposes 

To  give  experience  in:  (1)  breaking  long  words  into  parts;  (2)  recognizing 
root  words;  (3)  reviewing  prefixes;  (4)  changing  meanings  with  prefixes;  (5)  rec- 
ognizing suffixes;  (6)  changing  meanings  with  suffixes. 

Procedure 

The  instructions  in  the  student's  book  should  be  sufficient.  If  difficulty  does 
arise  at  any  point,  however,  supplement  with  any  additional  explanations  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Answers 

Working  With  Root  Words 


e 


A.  frightening 

frantically 

responsible 

effectively 

e 

dislodged 

connection 

transportation 

mixture 

e 

emergency 

development 

amusement 

c 

generator 

dangerous 

e 

comparison 

equipment 

information 

unharmed 

protection 

shortened 

pressure 

lessened 

roughest 

e 

fascinating 

e 

ignition 

coldness 

mentioned 

employment 

e 

computation 

c 

indicating 

electricity 

selection 

e 

combination 

B.  Any  of  these  or  others: 

employable 

coldest 

indication 

amuser 

lesser 

generation 

harmless 

mentionable 

portable 

shortness 

responser 

roughness 
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C.  Any  of  these  or  others: 

semideveloped  regenerated 

report  reemploy 

semicold  dislodge 

disconnect  degenerate 


unselected 

deport 

depart 

remix 


Making  New  Words  by  Adding  Prefixes  and  Suffixes  That  You  Know 


A.  reseeding 

B.  1.  reforestation 

C.  expression 
detection 
computation 

1.  expression 

2.  transportation 

3.  protection 


replanting 
2.  replanting 

admiration 

operation 

radiation 

4.  detection 

5.  operation 

6.  radiation 

Working  With  Additional  Prefixes 


reforestation 

3.  reseeding 
transportation 
production 
protection 

7.  admiration 

8.  computation 

9.  production 


impossible 

export 

interchange 

supernatural 

submerge 


explain 

noncommercial 

subway 

interweave 

superman 


DIVIDING  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES 
Purposes  (Pages  44-45) 

To  give  experience  in  using  the  following  skills  needed  for  correct  syllabi- 
cation: (1)  recognizing  that  a syllabic  unit  contains  a single  vowel  sound;  (2)  di- 
viding between  words  in  a compound;  (3)  dividing  between  double  consonants;  (4) 
dividing  between  separately  sounded  consonants;  (5)  dividing  before  single  conso- 
nants; (6)  considering  consonant  blends  and  speech  sounds  as  single  consonants; 
(7)  dividing  between  prefixes,  roots,  and  suffixes;  (8)  treating  p]^,  gle, 

and  similar  formations  as  syllables. 
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Procedure 


The  instructions  in  the  student's  book  should  be  adequate.  To  check  an- 
swers, read  horizontally. 

Answers 

Sounded  and  Silent  Vowels 

How  Many  Sounded  Vowels ? How  Many  Syllables? 


brak)6 

1 

1 

incre^s^ 

2 

2 

forsaken 

3 

3 

remembering 

4 

4 

manufacture^ 

4 

4 

Babylonians 

5 

5 

Dividing  Between  Words  in  Compound  Words 

cork/screw 

out/skirts 

down/fall 

vine/yard 

stream/line 

man/kind 

news/print 

with/stand 

card/board 

corn/staJk 

wall/board 

life/time 

seed/men 

farm/land 

out/line 

school/room 

week/ends 

class/room 

broad/cast 

back/ground 

air /plane 

draw/back 

day /light 

else/where 

off /spring 

text/book 

break/down 

whole/sale 

Dividing  Between  Double  Consonants 

hor//id 

com/flAon 

ajt/tend 

hot/lfest 

stab/l^ing 

coji/nect 

sor//ow 

ef/fect 

pres/eiure 

a//range 

co//rect 

suji/ply 

o^/cur 

hap/jien 

shab/liiy 

twit/(fer 

su^/gest 

blos/jrfom 

a^/ford 

dif/fer 

pol//en 

pat/ifern 

mil/Zer 

fol//ow 
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Dividing  Between  Two  Separately  Sounded  Consonants 


mem/ber 

cus/tom 

ad/ just 

cir/cuit 

ad/mire 

fur/nish 

in/ jure 

doc/tor 

cen/ter 

quar/ter 

num/ber 

en/tire 

sig/nal 

com/pare 

en/joy 

sec/tion 

TurAey 

mas/ter 

con/dense 

en/gine 

Dividing  Before  a Single  Consonant 


me/ter 

ji/der 

gi/raffe 

ba/con 

lo/cal 

cri/sis 

sa/lute 

fa/ble 

ro/tor 

cou/pon 

fa/tal 

pro/test 

tu/nic 

bo/nus 

ca/det 

co/bra 

vi/per 

re/sult 

mo/tor 

di/rect 

Considering  Consonant  Blends  and  Speech  Sounds  As  Single  Consonants 


hun/gry 

au/thor 

pur/chase 

ga/ther 

de/scribe 

cen/tral 

tri/ple 

mon/ster 

young/ster 

com/plain 

re/strain 

re/sponse 

mi/crobe 

ex/plore 

com/plex 

or/chard 

an/thrax 

pur /pie 

em/ploy 

far/ther 

Dividing  Between  Prefixes, 

Root  Words,  and  Suffixes 

head/ing 

state/ment 

driv/er 

im/prove 

be/tween 

ac/tive 

ruth/less 

de/form 

ac/tion 

en/roll 

care/ful 

ques/tion 

spine/less 

por/ter 

free/dom 

plant/er 

re/form 

judg/ment 

a/mount 

buzz/ing 
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Exceptions 


a/ble  peo/ple  tick/le  pick/le  tack/le  hud/dle 

bat/tle  rip/ple  pud/dle  noz/zle  rid/dle  mb/ble 


Purposes 

FINDING  CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS 
(PAGES  46-47) 

To  give  experience:  (1)  in  identifying  effects  produced  by  causes  and  (2) 
causes  that  produce  effects. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  procedure  suggested  in  the  student’s  book.  Give  special  help  if 
needed. 

Answers 


Causes  and  Effects 

1.  Cause: 

Life  was  too  difficult  for  people  to  live  in  forests. 

Effect: 

Early  human  life  centered  on  open  plains. 

2.  Cause: 

Man  developed  tools. 

Effect: 

Man  began  to  live  in  the  forest. 

3.  Cause: 

Civilizations  on  the  plains  outgrew  available  open  land. 

Effect: 

Plainsmen  began  to  clear  the  forest. 

4.  Cause: 

Destruction  of  forests 

Effect: 

Barren  soil 

Effects  and  Causes 


1.  Effect: 

The  Sahara  is  a desert. 

Cause: 

The  end  of  the  last  Ice  Age  changed  the  climate. 

2.  Effect: 

Industries  moved  to  forests. 

Cause: 

Wood  was  needed  for  fuel. 

3.  Effect: 

Quick  thaws  occur. 

Cause: 

Warm  dry  winds  blow  across  the  land. 
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4. 


Effect: 

Cause: 
5.  Effect: 

Cause: 


Miner  established  a bird  sanctuary. 

Miner  learned  that  birds  need  help. 

Miner  formed  a bird  foundation  to  carry  on  his  bird 
conservation  work. 

Miner  had  a deep  interest  in  the  conservation  of  bird 
life. 


FACT  OR  OPINION? 
(PAGE  48) 


Purposes 


(1)  To  provide  experience  in  discriminating  between  fact  and  opinion;  (2)  to 
acquaint  students  with  some  of  the  cues  which  will  help  them  in  making  such  de- 
cisions. 


Procedure 


Supplement  the  procedures  stated  in  the  student's  book  with  any  discussion 
that  seems  advisable. 


Answers 

1.  Fact  2.  Opinion  3.  Fact  4.  Opinion  5.  Opinion 

INCREASING  YOUR  SCIENCE  VOCABULARY 
(PAGE  49) 

Purpose 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  special  words 
that  are  found  in  their  science  textbooks. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  same  procedure  as  previously  used  in  working  with  vocabulary 
pages. 

Answers 


1. 

allergy 

6. 

cyclotron 

11. 

asteroid 

2. 

epidermis 

7. 

distillation 

12. 

acoustics 

3. 

astigmatism 

8. 

condensation 

13. 

detergent 

4. 

diffusion 

9. 

conglomerate 

14. 

enzyme 

5. 

chlorination 

10. 

combustible 

15. 

carniverous 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 
UNIT  FOUR: 


THE  AUTOMOBILE: 

ITS  BENEFITS  AND  DANGERS 

(Pages  50-65) 

Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 


This  topic  was  chosen  because  it  provides  interesting  reading  material  for 
high  school  students,  and  because  phases  of  the  topic  are  dealt  with  in  the  text- 
books of  different  subject  fields.  Present  the  unit  according  to  the  procedure  in 
Part  n of  this  guide. 


PuiDoses 


NO  BRAKES 
(Pages  50-51) 


(1)  To  provide  a very  interesting  story  for  high  school  students;  (2)  to  de- 
velop appreciation  through  such  activities  as  comparing  characters,  drawing  in- 
ferences in  regard  to  deeper  meanings,  e}q[}ressing  personal  preferences  and 
choices,  e3q>laining  the  author's  meanings,  e3q>laining  attitudes  of  characters,  and 
finding  proof  in  text;  (3)  to  develop  speed  in  reading  narratives;  (4)  to  check  com- 
prehension as  related  to  speed;  (5)  to  provide  leads  to  the  social  studies,  science, 
and  mathematic  selections  that  follow. 


Procedure 


Use  the  same  procedure  as  previously  suggested  for  reading  stories. 

Have  students  compare  their  speed  and  comprehension  scores  with  those 
made  while  reading  the  narrative  "A  l^ear  for  Omar,"  pages  18-19.  Devote 
some  time  to  discussion  of  the  scores.  Urge  students  to  beat  their  own  records 
in  working  with  successive  stories  in  the  book. 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  The  car  ran  over  a jagged  rock. 

2.  The  brakes  didn't  hold. 

3.  Mountain  on  left,  valley  on  right 

4.  They  would  meet  another  car. 


5.  There  was  a sharp  turn. 

6.  He  sprained  his  ankle. 

7.  Ten  miles 

8.  At  a garage 

9.  He  called  Ted  a '*hero." 

10.  He  said  his  father  was  a hero. 

Discussion  Questions 

The  most  usual  choices  are  given  below.  Each  student  should  be  urged, 
however,  to  express  his  personal  choice. 

(1)  Omar,  Gomez,  Jim  (2)  Omar  (3)  Ted  (4)  Ted,  Omar,  or  Jim, 
according  to  individual  opinion 

Additional  Discussion  Questions 

1.  What  is  a "blind  curve"? 

2.  What  did  the  author  mean  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Brown’s  "jaw  muscles 
were  corded"?  What  does  this  expression  tell  us  about  the  way  Mr.  Brown  felt? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  country  do  you  think  this  story  took  place?  Why? 

4.  Ted  couldn't  hear  his  father  when  he  yelled  at  him.  What  do  you  think 
his  father  said? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  Ted  and  his  father  were  travelling  on  one  of  the  main 
highways  ? Why  ? 

6.  Do  you  think  the  automobile  accident  brought  this  father  and  son  closer 
together  or  caused  them  to  be  further  apart?  What  part  of  the  story  proves  your 
answer  ? 

Answers 


1.  A cimve  which  you  can't  see  around 

2.  "His  jaws  were  closed  so  tightly  that  his  muscles  were  contracted."  tt 
shows  how  tense  Mr.  Brown  felt. 

3.  Far  West,  because  towering  mountains  and  steep  cliffs  are  most  apt  to 
be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 

4.  "Hold  tight,"  or  "Keep  up  your  courage,"  or  "I  hope  we  don't  meet  a 

car." 


5.  No.  Ted  had  to  walk  ten  miles  over  the  roughest  country  in  America  to 
get  help. 

6.  Closer  together.  The  last  five  paragraphs  that  tell  how  proud  they  were 
of  each  other. 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
(PAGES  52-53) 


Purposes 

To  provide  a social  studies  selection  that  will  give  the  students  practice  on 
the  following  skills  needed  in  this  particular  area:  (1)  reading  a picture  to  draw 
a conclusion;  (2)  identifying  main  ideas;  (3)  making  comparisons  and  contrasts; 
(4)  sensing  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Procedure 

The  directions  should  offer  sufficient  guidance  in  working  with  these  pages. 
Give  additional  explanations  if  necessary.  Supplement  the  activities  in  the  text 
with  the  additional  activity  that  follows  in  this  guide. 

Answers 


Activity  1 - Writing  Main  Ideas 

1.  The  history  of  the  automobile  is  a fascinating  one. 

2.  The  past  50  years  have  seen  the  automobile  industry  move  forward, 

3.  The  automobile  industry  has  become  our  largest  single  industry, 

4.  Life  was  different  before  1900  from  life  today, 

5.  Life  is  pleasanter  and  more  convenient  today 

6.  The  automobile  can  bring  sorrow  and  destruction. 

Activity  2 - Making  Contrasts 
Before  After 

Food:  Had  to  be  stored  for  winter.  Trucks  bring  fresh  food. 

Sickness:  It  was  difficult  to  get  a doctor.  Doctors  quickly  reach  patients. 

Fires:  Fire  engines  slow  to  come.  Fire  engines  come  soon. 

Recreation:  People  stayed  home.  People  go  places. 

Additional  Activity 

Stating  Causes 

The  following  questions  provide  practice  in  sensing  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionships. They  may  be  written  on  the  chalkboard,  and  students  may  write  the 
answers  on  notebook  paper. 
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In  each  paragraph  a cause  is  given  for  something  that  has  happened.  State 
the  causes. 

1.  What  caused  men  to  attempt  to  invent  a "horseless  carriage"? 

2.  What  has  been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Canadians  own  about  one 
car  for  every  4. 5 people  in  Canada? 

3.  Why  has  the  automobile  given  work  to  so'  many  people? 

4.  Life  was  different  before  1900.  To  what  was  this  difference  largely  due? 

5.  Why  have  so  many  desirable  changes  in  living  come  about  since  1900? 

6.  What  causes  are  responsible  for  most  automobile  accidents? 


Answers 

Score  10  for  each  of  the  six  main  ideas  in  Activity  1,  5 for  each  of  the  eight 
parts  to  Activity  2. 

1.  Man’s  desire  to  find  an  easier  and  quicker  way  of  travelling 

2.  Our  remarkable  progress  in  building  automobiles  and  highways  and  our 
tremendous  economic  development 

3.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry 

4.  Slow  methods  of  transportation  over  country  roads. 

5.  Because  the  automobile  shortens  the  time  it  takes  to  travel 

6.  Reckless  drivers,  high  speed,  improper  signals,  careless  pedestrians. 
Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Social  Studies 

It  would  be  advisable  to  conduct  a discussion  similar  to  the  following: 

"When  you  read  a social  studies  chapter  that  doesn't  have  boldface  headings, 
it  is  a good  idea  to  preview  the  chapter  for  main  ideas.  Underlining  the  main 
ideas,  as  you  did  in  this  selection,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  topics  discussed. 

If  you  don't  own  the  book,  sum  up  the  main  ideas  on  separate  paper. 

"Events  discussed  in  social  studies  always  have  happened  as  the  result  of 
some  cause.  Find  the  cause  of  each  event  or  cluster  of  events,  and  you  will  bet- 
ter understand  and  remember  what  you  read. 

"Making  contrasts  between  'the  old'  and  'the  new'  in  social  studies  books 
sharpens  your  'picture'  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  makes  the  text  more 
vivid. " 
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WHY  DID  THE  BRAKES  FAIL? 

(Pages  54-55) 

Purposes 

To  provide  a science  selection  that  affords  opportunity  for  practice  on  the 
following  skills:  (1)  using  boldface  headings  to  find  topics  to  be  discussed;  (2) 
identifying  the  pattern  of  science  writing  in  which  a process  is  described;  (3) 
grasping  and  understanding  steps  in  a process;  (4)  interpreting  diagrams;  (5) 
sensing  causes  and  effects  in  a science  article. 

Procedure 


Follow  the  usual  procedure.  Supervise  students  to  see  that  the  directions 
are  carried  out  in  order. 

Answers 


To  score  the  activities,  allow  10  points  for  each  of  the  six  parts  of  Activity 
1,  part  A;  5 points  for  Activity  1,  part  B;  5 points  for  Activity  1,  part  C;  and  5 
points  for  each  of  the  six  answers  that  students  are  to  supply  for  Activity  2.  A 
perfect  score  is  100  points. 

Activity  1— Explaining  a Process 

A.  The  steps  in  the  process  of  stopping  a car: 

1.  Driver  steps  on  brake  pedal. 

2.  Brake  pedal  pushes  piston  in  master  cylinder. 

3.  Piston  forces  fluid  through  tubes  to  a cylinder  in  each  wheel. 

4.  Fluid  puts  pressure  on  brake  shoes. 

5.  Brake  shoes  are  forced  apart  and  against  brake  drum. 

6.  This  pressure  stops  wheel. 

B.  It  mixes  gasoline  and  air. 

C.  They  supply  the  spark  which  explodes  the  gas  and  air  mixture. 

Activity  2— Cause  and  Effect  Questions 

A.  1.  Linings  worn  2.  Brake  shoes  not  adjusted  3.  Master  or  brake  cylin- 
ders not  working  4.  A leak  in  the  fluid  tubes 

B.  The  sharp  rock  cut  a hole  in  a fluid  tube. 

C.  He  could  have  stopped  immediately  after  the  car  scraped  the  rock  and  exam- 
ined the  fluid  tubes. 
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SOME  NUMBER  FACTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILES 
(PAGES  56-57) 

Purposes 

To  give  practice  in  reading  problems  to  find:  (1)  What  are  you  asked  to 
find?  What  facts  are  given?  What  processes  should  you  use?  (2)  to  make  use 
of  the  added  step  of  estimating  the  answer;  (3)  to  chart  this  information  for  each 
of  several  problems. 

Procedure 

Have  the  students  read  the  instructions.  Answer  any  questions  that  they 
may  have,  then  let  them  work  independently. 

You  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  estimate  is  the  student's  final  chance 
to  make  sure  that  he  or  she  understands  the  problem  as  a whole.  Only  if  the  stu- 
dent understands  the  "main  idea"  of  the  problem  can  he  or  she  be  sure  of  prop- 
erly using  the  "details,  " the  specific  figures. 

Some  mathematical  authorities  would  insist  that  the  decimal  fractions  be 
rounded  off  the  answers  for  problems  4,  7,  9,  and  10,  since, of  course,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  four-tenths  of  a truck  or  two-tenths  of  a death.  Give  credit  for 
these  answers  if  rounded  off,  so  long  as  the  students  can  give  you  a reason  for 
rounding  them. 

Answers 

In  checking  answers,  give  credit  for  reasonable  estimates  even  if  they  are 
not  identical  to  those  given  in  this  guide. 


Answers  to  Questions 

Answer  to 

Problems 

To  Find 

Facts 

Processess  Estimate 

How  many  families  were 
included  in  the  poll 

72 

12% 

-i  600 

1. 

600 

Comparison  of  1920  car 
ownership  with  1960  car 
ownership  in  per  cent 

1920: 

407,064 

1960: 

5,256,341 

7 Between 

7 and  8% 

2. 

7.  74% 

Miles  covered  private 
intercity  trucks 

6,400,000 

34% 

,000  X 2,000,000 

3. 

2,  176,000,00( 

Total  truck  registration 
in  1960 

888,475 

2.3 

X 900,000 

+ 

4. 

908,910 

Per  cent  of  the  Trans - 
Canada  Highway  in 
Ontario 

4859 

1453 

30% 

5. 

29.9% 
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Answer  to 

To  Find  Facts 

6.  Per  cent  of  auto  ac-  12.3% 

cidents  on  Sunday  10.  3% 

11.  1% 

11.5% 

15.4% 

21.0% 

18.4% 

7.  21.0% 

3,619 

8.  Greatest  single  cause  5,431 

of  accidents  in  per  1,  746 

cent 

9.  Number  of  drivers  be-  7,575 

tween  20  and  24  involved  18.  8^ 

in  fatal  accidents 

10.  Total  consumption  of  3,017, 

gasoline  5 . 3% 

DIVIDING  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES 
CPAGES  58-59) 

Purposes 

(1)  To  review  and  give  the  students  practice  in  using  each  of  the  guides 
learned  so  far  for  dividing  words  into  syllables;  (2)  to  give  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  proper  guide  for  dividing  each  of  a group  of  words. 

Procedure 

The  procedures  suggested  in  the  student's  book  should  be  sufficient.  If 
slower  pupils  have  difficulty  in  imderstanding  what  to  do,  supplement  with  your 
own  explanations. 

Answers 

Guide  1 


mill/ race 

sports/man 

fresh/ man 

small/pox 

wind/ mill 

hand/book 

north/east 

boat/house 

silk/worm 

sand/bag 

cross/bred 

head/ache 

class/mate 

sales/man 

light/weight 

ap/prove 

sup/pose 

Guide  2 

fol/low 

sum/  mon 

ac/ cept 

mam/ moth 

bil/low 

vac/ cine 

sod/den 

ac/ cent 

trap/ping 

mes/sage 

man/ner 

col/lect 

cof/fee 

Processes  Estimate  Problems 


19%  6.  18.' 


1400  7.  1426 

30%  8.  32.  15% 


1450  9.  1424 


000,000  X 2,850,000,000 


10.  2,865,000,000 


Guide  3 


clus/ter 
Bur /bank 
Men/del 
mol/ten 

a/dult 

de/tail 

pri/vate 

stu/dent 

fra/grant 

se/cret 

ma/chine 

pro/gress 


la/dle 

strug/gle 

daz/zle 


wel/fare 

cir/cuit 

pur/pose 

con/cern 

to/ken 

cli/mate 

de/ny 

se/lect 

re/flect 

pro/gram 

fa/ther 

im/prove 


sup/ple 

pim/ple 

bun/dle 


con/tact 
pub/lic 
con/tain 
ul/tra 
Guide  4 ' 
la/va 
de/fense 
Po/land 
la/bel 
Guide  5 
sur/prise 
ath/lete 
sub/scribe 
con/gress 
Guide  6 
slight/ing 
free/dom 
in/ept 
sweet/ en 
suit/able 
in/bred 
re/plant 
Exceptions 
ti/tle 
baf/fle 
trem/ble 


cac/tus 

stig/ma 

cam/paign 

cul/ture 

re/gion 

de/cay 

pro/duce 

fu/ture 

phos/phor 

sub/stance 

ex/change 

tung/sten 

dwarf /ness 

work/able 

raw/ness 

sec/tion 

speed/y 

north/ern 

farm/er 

throt/tle 

smug/gle 

scram/ble 


mar/vel 
wis/dom 
car /bon 
or/gan 

fa/mous 

Da/vid 

pa/tience 

Ro/man 

dis/play 

com/ply 

com/press 

Web/ster 

de/camp 

sub/head 

re/act 

ac/tion 

seed/ling 

en/fold 

in/sight 

am/ple 

brit/tle 

crack/le 


treat/ment 

dull/ness 

acre/ age 

thought/less 

de/note 

en/gulf 

strik/ing 

un/fair 

state/ment 

mis/judge 

dis/cover 

bold/ness 

heed/iess 

re/sell 
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Applying  All  Your  Aids  to  Syllabication 


4 ro/mance 

4 dai/sy 

5(3)  ty/phoid 

3 wal/nut 

6 short/age 

3 as /found 

6 use/ful 

E sin/gle 

3 com/pass 

2 cur /rent 

3 Bet/sy 

6,  2 cool/ly 

2 pil/low 

5(3)  com/plain 

5(3)  pam/phlet 

1 boat/house 

5(3)  judg/ment 

E cou/ple 

3 in/ject 

6 heal/ing 

1 slant/wise 

2 vac/cine 

6 state/ment 

4 la/bel 

6,  3 per /form 

1 bold/face 

3 doc /tor 

6 en/dear 

6,  1 spine/less 

5(3)  fur/ther 

3 ad/just 

1 life/time 

4 re/cess 

1 man/kind 

6 dwarf/ness 

1 leg/hoi^n 

2 Tim/my 

6(3)  ad/just 

E min/gle 

2 col/lect 

4 pre/fer 

6,  1 in/1  and 

2 ves/sel 

2 im/mune 

4 se/rum 

6 few/est 

5(4)  de/crease 

1 yard/stick 

Purpose 


WORKING  WITH  WORDS 
HAVING  SIMILAR  MEANINGS 
(Page  60) 


To  give  experience  in  selecting  three  synonyms  for  each  of  several  key 
words. 


Procedure 

Instructions  in  the  student's  book  should  be  adequate. 
Answers 


Words  Having  Similar  Meanings 


reckless  heedless 

careless  thoughtless 
grip  grasp 

clutch  clasp 


relief  aid 

help  easement 
conclusion  result 
outcome  finish 
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dreary  cheerless 
dull  depressing 
certain  unquestionable 
undeniable  undoubted 
serious  grave 

solemn  important 
convenient  suitable 
adapted  handy 
connect  join 
unite  link 


knowledge  wisdom 

information  learning 
responsible  trustworthy 
liable  answerable 
vivid  striking 
distinct  clear 
marvelous  wondrous 

astonishing  incredible 
device  tool 

instrument  invention 


WORKING  WITH  WORDS  OPPOSITE  IN  MEANING 


Purpose 


(Page  61 ) 


To  give  students  practice  in  selecting  an  antonym  for  each  of  several  given 
words. 

Procedure 


Have  students  follow  the  instructions  in  their  books. 


Answers 

approve 

disapprove 

frantic 

calm 

future 

past 

compare 

contrast 

ignore 

heed 

appear 

disappear 

recent 

old 

complete 

incomplete 

contempt 

esteem 

fluid 

solid 

desert 

oasis 

clogged 

clear 

shallow 

deep 

soxu*ce 

end 

irritate 

soothe 

patience 

impatience 

purchase 

sell 

common 

unusual 

modest 

bold 

advantage 

disadvantage 
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recall 

forget 

inferior 

superior 

foreign 

domestic 

opposite 

similar 

absent 

present 

initial 

final 

protect 

harm 

miserable 

comfortable 

despair 

hope 

mammoth 

tiny 

avoid 

undertake 

valuable 

worthless 

release 

restrain 

evaporate 

condense 

fail 

succeed 

intense 

slight 

READING  FOR  DETAILS 
(PAGES  62-63) 


Purposes 

To  give  students  experience  in  (1)  finding  main  ideas  and  their  related  de- 
tails; (2)  organizing  main  ideas  and  details  in  outline  form. 

Procedure 

Assist  students  in  outlining  the  paragraph  given  as  an  example.  Give  addi- 
tional help  if  necessary. 


Answers 
Main  idea: 
Details: 


Main  idea: 


Details: 


Several  groups  deserve  credit  for  building  first  automobiles  in  Canada. 

A.  Dixon  built  first  motor  vehicle  in  Canada. 

B.  Ford  produced  117  cars  in  1905. 

C.  McLaughlin  Company  formed  in  1907. 

D.  Everitt-Metzger-Flanders  plant  built  at  Windsor  in  1908. 

E.  Chrysler  Corporation  formed  in  1925  in  Windsor. 

Paragraph  1 

Henry  Ford,  who  revolutionized  auto  industry  and  civilization,  was 
early  interested  in  mechanics. 

A.  Born  on  farm  near  Dearborn,  Michigan,  July  30,  1863 

B.  Loved  to  tinker  with  watches,  clocks,  and  machinery 


C .  Often  did  repair  work  without  pay 


Main  idea: 
Details: 


Paragraph  2 

Ford  made  sacrifices  because  of  mechanical  interest. 

A.  At  age  16,  hired  himself  out  to  a mechanic 

B.  To  earn  extra  money,  he  worked  evenings  for  a watchmaker. 

C.  Later  worked  at  an  engine  shop 

D.  Finally  became  engineer  at  Detroit  Edison  Co. 


Paragraph  3 

Main  idea:  Ford  organized  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to  manufacture  automobiles 
in  1903. 

Details:  A.  The  capital  of  this  company  was  supposed  to  be  $600,000. 

B.  Ford's  neighbors  actually  subscribed  $28,000. 

C.  One  stockholder  resold  $2,500  investment  to  Ford  in  1919  for 
$30,000,000. 

Paragraph  4 


Main  idea:  Ford  introduced  mass  production. 


Details: 


A.  He  standardized  every  part  of  the  automobile. 

B.  Developed  belt  system  for  speedy  assembly  of  parts 

C.  Put  assembly  line  into  effect  in  1908 

D.  Produced  cars  cheaply  enough  so  average  man  could  have  one 


Purpose 


DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 
(Page  64) 


To  give  students  experience  in  drawing  a conclusion  from  a set  of  facts. 


Procedure 


Most  students  should  be  able  to  do  the  work  on  this  page  without  special 
help.  If  assistance  is  needed,  however,  work  through  the  first  one  or  two  exer- 
cises with  them. 


Answers 


1.  (a)  It  will  explode.  (b)  The  force  of  the  explosion  runs  the  automobile. 

2.  Something  long,  straight.and  flowing  like  a stream 

3.  Suburban  towns  have  grown  rapidly  because  people  can  commute  to  business 
by  automobiles. 
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4.  Factory  towns  are  cleaner  and  more  pleasant. 

5.  Loyalists  who  left  U.  S.  A.  after  War  of  Independence  founded  New  Brunswick. 

INCREASING  YOUR  MATHEMATICS  VOCABULARY 
(PAGE  65) 

Purpose 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  words  that 
occur  with  high  frequency  in  mathematics  texts. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure  suggested  for  similar  pages. 

Answers 


1. 

annuity 

6.  bisector 

11. 

concentric 

2. 

calipers 

7.  equidistant 

12. 

exponent 

3. 

bonus 

8.  complementary  angles 

13. 

coupon 

4. 

capacity 

9.  coefficient 

14. 

assess 

5. 

arc 

10.  ampere 

15. 

diagonal 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  FIVE: 


PLANT  MAGIC 

(Pages  66-79) 

Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

This  topic  was  selected  because  of  its  possibilities  for  providing  interesting 
material  for  high  school  students,  and  because  aspects  of  the  topic  are  commonly 
treated  in  science,  social  studies,  and  health  textbooks.  Present  the  unit  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  imder  "General  Procedures"  in  Part  n of  this  guide. 


Purposes 


THE  PLANT  WIZARD 
(Pages  66-67) 


(1)  To  provide  an  interesting  narrative;  (2)  to  develop  appreciation  through 
such  activities  as  deciding  upon  the  emotion  the  reader  would  have  felt  if  he  had 
been  in  a character's  place,  drawing  inferences  in  regard  to  deeper  meanings, 
explaining  motives  and  behavior  of  characters,  expressing  personal  preferences 
and  choices,  and  finding  proof  in  text;  (3)  to  develop  speed  in  reading  narratives; 
(4)  to  check  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed;  (5)  to  provide  leads  to  the  next 
three  selections,  each  in  a different  subject  field. 


Procediure 


Follow  the  same  procedure  as  previously  suggested. 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  In  the  reading  room 

2.  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication,  by  Darwin 

3.  Selecting  and  breeding  plants  and  animals 

4.  Be  a doctor 

5.  Selling  vegetables  and  seed 

6.  He  sold  "Burbank  potatoes." 

7.  The  climate  is  mild,  sunny. 

8.  Any  three:  Corn,  bean,  potato,  daisy,  calla  lily,  blackberry,  plum,  prime, 
walnut 
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9.  Reporters,  scientists 
10,  Desire  to  grow  more  and  better  plants 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  Each  student  will  name  his  own  book. 

2.  He  was  primarily  interested  in  improving  plants.  He  was  not  working 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 

3.  Opinions  will  vary  on  this.  The  viewpoints  are:  (a)  Botanist.  He  wasn’t 
trained  as  a scientist  and  he  didn't  start  out  to  be  one.  He  was  just  interested  in 
raising  and  improving  plants,  (b)  Scientist.  Even  though  his  aim  was  application 
rather  than  research,  he  contributed  much  to  knowledge. 

Additional  Discussion  Questions 

1.  Which  do  you  like  better:  a true  story  of  magic  like  this  one,  or  a fanci- 
ful tale  in  which  someone  performs  magic  ? 

2.  What  proofs  did  you  find  in  the  library  scene  of  Luther's  deep  interest 
in  the  book  he  was  reading  ? 

3.  Why  didn't  Luther  finish  his  studies  in  learning  to  be  a doctor  ? 

4.  Why  did  newspapermen  visit  him  at  his  farm? 

5.  Why  did  scientists  visit  him? 


Answers 

1.  Each  student  should  express  his  own  preference. 

2.  He  was  concentrating  so  deeply  he  wasn't  aware  of  time,  nor  did  he  hear 
the  noisy  window  shade  or  other  sounds. 

3.  He  became  more  interested  in  plants  than  medicine. 

4.  They  wanted  to  learn  about  any  new  discoveries  that  would  make  news. 

5.  They  visited  him  to  learn  of  his  methods  of  work. 


THE  WORK  OF  LUTHER  BURBANK  GOES  ON 
(Pages  68-69) 

Purposes 

To  provide  practice  in  using  the  following  skills  needed  in  reading  social 
studies  material:  (1)  finding  main  ideas;  (2)  grasping  details  related  to  the  main 
ideas;  (3)  recalling  details;  (4)  outlining  paragraphs;  (5)  developing  speed  in 
reading  a social  studies  article;  (6)  checking  literal  comprehension  in  relation  to 
speed. 
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Procedure 


Follow  the  procedure  outlined  in  the  book,  giving  any  additional  explanations 
or  instructions  that  are  necessary.  Use  the  comprehension  questions  below  to 
test  general  comprehension. 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  How  did  Burbank  produce  the  famous  Burbank  potatoes? 

2.  Name  at  least  two  plants  other  than  grains  and  potatoes  that  the  selec- 
tion says  Burbank  improved. 

3.  What  was  Luther  Burbank's  greatest  contribution? 

4.  Name  three  things  that  are  manufactured  from  corn. 

5.  How  did  farmers  produce  inbred  corn? 

6.  When  inbred  corn  was  crossed,  what  was  the  result? 

7.  Name  two  countries  from  which  wheat  was  first  brought  to  Canada 

8.  What  two  special  qualities  have  hybrid  varieties  of  wheat? 

9.  Who  developed  Marquis  wheat? 

10.  In  what  way  are  scientists  carrying  on  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank? 
Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  He  planted  seeds  from  a seed  ball,  and  selected  the  best  potato  grown 
from  them. 

2.  Any  two:  Larger,  more  delicious  fruits;  a spineless  cactus;  more 
beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers 

3.  He  paved  the  way  for  others  to  carry  on  and  further  his  work. 

4.  Any  three:  Cornstarch,  corn  syrup;  wallboard,  cardboard,  coarse  brown 

paper 

5.  By  saving  their  best  ears  for  replanting 

6.  Hybrid  corn  that  produced  more  bushels  per  acre 

7.  Any  two:  England,  Russia,  Australia,  Turkey 

8.  Hybrid  varieties  produce  larger  crops  and  are  more  resistant  to  natural 
hazards. 

9.  William  Saunders 
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10.  By  continuing  to  experiment  with  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
Activity  1— Outlining  Paragraphs 
Paragraph  No.  3 

Main  idea:  Luther  Burbank  benefited  man  in  many  ways. 

Details:  A.  He  developed  better  fruits,  a spineless  cactus,  more  beautiful 

flowers. 

B.  He  paved  the  way  for  others. 

C.  Improved  corn  and  wheat  are  examples  of  follow-up  work. 

Paragraph  No.  4 


Main  idea: 
Details: 


Main  idea: 
Details: 


Corn  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  this  continent. 

A.  Corn  was  a chief  food  of  Colonists  and  pioneers. 

B.  Corn  is  still  used  as  food  for  people. 

C.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  now  fed  to  livestock. 

D.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cornstarch  and  corn  syrup. 

E.  Cornstalks  are  used  in  wallboard,  cardboard,  coarse  brown  paper. 

Paragraph  No.  7 

The  development  of  Marquis  wheat  is  especially  interesting. 

A.  Farmers  needed  a wheat  of  high  yield  that  ripened  early. 

B.  Red  Fife  wheat  had  high  yield  but  ripened  late. 

C.  Saunders  imported  wheat  from  all  over  the  world. 

D.  Marquis  wheat  developed  from  these  samples. 

E.  Marquis  wheat  has  high  yield  and  ripens  early. 


Purposes 

To  provide  a selection  that  affords  opportunity  for  practice  on  the  following 
skills:  (1)  adjusting  to  two  different  patterns  of  scinece  writing  in  the  same  se- 
lection; (2)  reading  the  biography  of  a scientist  as  one  would  read  a narrative; 

(3)  reading  the  problem-solving  pattern  to  find  what  was  done  and  the  conclusions; 

(4)  diagraming  principles;  (5)  developing  speed  in  reading  science  material;  (6) 
checking  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed. 


Procedure 


No  doubt  the  instructions  in  the  book  will  be  sufficient.  Give  additional  ex- 
planations if  necessary. 

Take  time  to  guide  students  in  the  study  of  their  speed  and  comprehension 
scores  and  the  relationships  between  the  two. 

Answers 


Activity  1— Checking  Comprehension 


1.  No 


2.  Yes 


3.  No 


4.  No 


5.  No 


6.  No 


7.  Yes 


8.  Yes 


9.  No 


10.  No 


Activity  2— Diagraming  Principles 


FIRST  GENERATION 


SECOND  GENERATION 


THIRD  GENERATION 
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Purposes 


PROBLEMS  ABOUT  PLANT 
AND  ANIMAL  IMPROVEMENT 
(Pages  72-73) 


To  give  students  practice  in:  (1)  applying  all  procedures  learned  so  far  to 
problems  of  two  or  three  parts;  (2)  charting  this  information  in  one  chart  for  all 
problems. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  procedure  given  in  the  student's  book. 

Before  the  students  begin,  however,  make  sure  that  they  remember  how  to 
multiply  a whole  number  by  a fraction.  To  find  2/3  of  60  (2/3  x 60),  for  instanc 
they  put  the  60  over  1 and  multiply  by  2/3,  as  follows: 


60  X 2/3  = “ X 2 = e±JL± 

1 3 1x3 


120 

3 


40 


Answers 


Answers  to  Questions 


Answers 
to  Problems 


Asks  You 
to  Find 

Facts  Given 

Processes 

to  Use 

Estimate 

Number  of 
square  feet 
in  garden 

20  ft.; 

120  ft. 

X 

2,000  sq. 
ft. 

l.A.  2,400  sq. 
ft. 

Part  of  an 
acre  this 
represents 

20  ft.;  120  ft.; 

43,560  ft.  = 

1 acre 

1/20  or 
5% 

B.  5.5% 

Number  of 
second- 
generation 
tall  plants 

64;  3 tall  out  of  4 

X 

48 

2. A.  46.5 

Number  of 
second - 
generation 
short  plants 

64;  3 tall  out  of  4 

X 

or  - 

18 

B.  15.5 

Number  of 
plants  burned 

499  out  of  500 

99,987  out  of  100,000 
14,821  out  of  15,000 
19,783  out  of  20,000 

+ 

135,500 

burned 

3. A.  135,090 
burned 

Number  of 
plants  saved 

Same  as  above 

+ 

400 

B.  410 
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Answers  to  Questions 


Answers 
to  Problems 


Asks  You  Processes 


to  Find 

Facts  Given 

to  Use 

Estimate 

3.C. 

Decimal  part 
saved  of  the 
total 

Same  as  above 

4 

.003 

C. 

4. 

Number  of 

1849-1926;  5/11  of 

- 

40  years 

4. 

years  Bur- 

age 

X 

bank  worked 
with  berries 

5. 

Decimal 

13/16 

.75 

5. 

equivalent 
of  13/16 

6.C. 

Part  of 

1/3  = blackberries 

+ 

15%  or 

6. 

acreage 

2/5  = raspberries 

- 

3/20 

devoted  to 

1/6  = dewberries 

Paradox 

berries 

rest  = Paradox 

7. 

Number  of 

100,000  bu.  in  1914 

X 

300  mil. 

7. 

bushels  of 
Marquis  wheat 
produced,  1918 

1/3000 

bushels 

8. 

Calorie  value 

peas  = 70  cal. 

X 

slightly 

8. 

of  100  grams 

corn  = 13/14  peas 

less  than 

of  corn 

70 

9.A. 

Difference 

12,681  lbs.  per 

X 

140,000 

9.A. 

between  the 

1870  cow; 

- 

lbs. 

milk  given 

40,000  lbs.  per 

by  five  1870 

Holstein; 

cows  and  that 
given  by  five 
champion 
Holsteins 

5 cows 

B. 

Difference  in 

Same  as  above 

X 

$10,000 

B. 

income  be- 
tween 1870 

1870  = 3^  a lb. 

- 

farmer  and 

modern 

farmer 

Modern  = 6^  a lb. 

10. 

Increase  in 

1,000  hens,  150  eggs 

X 

225,000 

10. 

egg  produc- 

each 

- 

tion  over  a 

bought  500,  300  eggs 

X 

three -year 

each 

period 

3 years 

.0030 


35  years 


.8125 


10%  or 
1/10 


300  mil. 
bushels 


65  cal- 
ories 

136,595 

lbs. 


$10,096.95 


225,000 
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DIVIDING  WORDS  OF  SEVERAL  SYLLABLES 
(PAGE  74) 


Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  applying  all  the  syllabication  guides  in  dividing  words 
of  several  syllables 

Procedure 

Follow  the  procedure  given  in  the  student's  book.  If  students  need  special 
help,  divide  a few  of  the  words  on  the  chalkboard  as  they  tell  you  where  to  place  the 
division  marks,  and  why. 

In  checking  answers,  read  horizontally. 

Answers 


Dividing  Words  of  Several  Syllables 


trans/mit/ter 

fre/quent/ly 

in/can/des/cent 

ar/ gu/ ment 

per/ son/nel 

op/po/site 

pam/phlet 

mis/for/tune 

scout/mas/ter 

ad/van/tage 

con/clu/sion 

im/por/tance 

mes/ sen/ ger 

com/ mon/ly 

dis/cus/sion 

col/lec/tion 

ac/count/ed 

ad/ver/tise/ ment 

ter/mi/nate 

de/creas/ing 

dan/ger/ous/ly 

cir/cu/la/tion 

pos/si/ble 

re/la/tion/ship 

broad/cast/ ing 

ap/  prox/  i/ mate 

vac/ci/na/tion 

pic/to/graph 

com/pre/hen/ sion 

ad/van/tage 

cor/pus/cle 

ex/pla/na/tion 

prin/ ci/pal 

mer/cu/ry 

im/  mu/ni/ za/tion 

com/ mu/ni/ty 

com/pli/ment 

es/ti/mate 

par/ti/cle 

at/ten/tion 

in/de/pen/ dence 

en/ roll/ ment 

suc/cess/ful/ly 

school/room 

in/for/ma/tion 

un/bear/a/ble 

com/pu/ta/tion 

sup/port/ed 

dis/ad/van/tage 

ex/plor/er 

ex/ am/  i/ na/tion 

so/lu/tion 

de/part/ment 

con/fi/dent 

in/sti/tute 

in/jec/tion 

nurs/er/y 

va/ca/tion 

com/bi/na/tion 

no/ta/tion 

dif/fi/cul/ty 

in/tel/li/gent 

On/tar/i/o 

de/com/pose 

par/ti/san 

hand/ker/ chief 

in/ter/nal 

fur/ni/ture 

rat/tle/snake 

pro/fes/sion 

mas/ti/cate 

in/  su/lin 
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WORKING  WITH  ACCENT  MARKS 
(Page  75) 

Purposes 

To  give  the  students  practice  in:  (1)  placing  accent  marks  in  known  words; 
(2)  marking  syllables  and  noting  the  schwa  sound;  (3)  marking  primary  and  sec- 
ondary accents. 


Procedure 


Follow  the  procedure  in  the  student's  book. 
Answers 

Marking  Accents 


sud'  den 

trav'  el 

pub'  lie 

serv'  ice 

for'  est 

per  cent'  age 

sup  port' 

en  tire' 

ex  pi  ode' 

de  pend' 

ap  ply' 

ad  di'  tion 

tel'  e phone 

cit'  i zen 

A mer'  i ca 

con  clu'  Sion 

de  fense' 

re  la'  tion 

im  por'  tant 

for  ma'  tion 

Marking  Syllables  and  Noting  the  Schwa  Sound 

doz'  en 

^ rive' 

car'  bon 

to'  tal 

at  tend' 

state'  ment 

pos'  stable 

op  pose' 

per'  son 

hap'  pen 

^ fair' 

a mount' 

wal'  rus 

im'  tate 

pu'  pU 

sue  cess' 

Conclusion:  The  schwa  sound  always  occurs  in  imaccented  syllables. 


man*^  u fac^ture 

/ / 
trans  por  ta  tion 

/ 

hel  i cop  ter 

, / 
op  er  a tion 

/ 

con  cen  trat  ed 
in^  for  ma^  tion 


Marking  Primary  and  Secondary  Accents 
/ 


pro  nun  ci  a tion 
dic^  tion  ar^  y 

in*^  ter  plan'^ e tar^  y 

, / 

re  spon  si  bil  i ty 

, / 

in  di  vid  u al 

sat  is  fac*^  tion 


clas^  si  fi  ca^  tion 

^ / 
dis  in  feet  ant 

^ / 

ex  am  i na  tion 
dis^  tri  bu^  tion 
con^  den  s action 
math‘s  e mat^  ics 
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CRITICAL  READING  OF  PROPAGANDA 
(PAGES  76-77) 


Purposes 

(1)  To  acquaint  students  with  some  of  the  tricks  of  propagandists;  (2)  to 
give  them  experience  in  detecting  these  tricks  in  samples  of  propaganda. 

Procedure 

Discuss  the  instructions  and  the  "Propaganda  Tricks"  with  the  students. 
See  if  they  can  give  examples  of  their  own  to  illustrate  each  trick. 

Let  them  work  independently  in  trying  to  recognize  and  label  the  samples. 

Answers 


1. 

Transfer 

4.  Band  wagon 

7.  Testimonial 

10. 

Plain  folks 

2. 

Testimonial 

5.  Bad  names 

8.  Plain  folks 

11. 

Bad  names 

3. 

Glad  names 

6.  Plain  folks 

9.  Band  wagon 

12. 

Testimonial 

Additional  Activity 

A worthwhile  follow-up  of  this  lesson  would  be  to  have  the  students  bring 
in  advertisements  from  magazines  and  newspapers.  Each  student  may  show  his 
collection  of  ads  to  the  class  and  tell  what  trick  or  combination  of  tricks  has  been 
used  in  each  one. 

CRITICAL  READING  OF  ARGUMENTS 
FOR  AND  AGAINST  SOME  ACTION 
(PAGE  78) 

Purpose 

To  give  students  experience  in  doing  critical  reading  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  arguments  for  and  against  action  in  certain  situations. 

Procedure 

The  instructions  in  the  student’s  book  should  be  sufficient  in  most  cases. 

If,  however,  students  do  not  understand  what  to  do,  help  them  work  with  the  first 
paragraph,  "Buying  from  a Mail-Order  House.  " 
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Answers 


Buying  from  a Mail-Order  House 
What  are  the  arguments  "for"? 

1.  You  don’t  need  to  leave  the  house  to  buy. 

2.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  a letter  and  check. 

3.  Often  you  can  get  varieties  that  you  can't  get  elsewhere. 

4.  Their  prices  may  be  lower. 

What  are  the  arguments  "against"? 

1.  You  cannot  see  what  you  buy. 

2.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  usually  shipped  with  bare  roots  and  may  be 
damaged. 

3.  You  can’t  plan  the  time  when  the  shipment  will  arrive. 

4.  The  people  who  sell  are  not  near  enough  to  give  you  advice. 

Which  is  the  stronger  set  of  arguments  ? Write  for  or  against.  In  this  particular 
situation,  the  author  suggests  that  the  arguments  "against"  seem  stronger. 

Would  you  buy  from  a mail-order  house?  The  weight  of  the  reasons  in  the 
selection  suggests  a "no"  answer.  Have  the  students  discuss  and  de- 
cide. 


Buying  from  a Local  Nursery 

Which  is  the  stronger  set  of  arguments  ? In  this  particular  situation,  the  author 
suggests  that  the  arguments  "for"  seem  stronger. 

Would  you  buy  at  a nursery?  The  weight  of  the  arguments  in  the  selection 
suggest  a "yes"  answer.  Have  the  students  discuss  and  decide. 

Which  of  the  two  places  mentioned  do  you  think  would  be  the  best  place 
to  buy  trees  and  shrubs  ? In  this  particular  situation,  the  arguments  in  the 
selections  seem  to  favor  the  local  nursery.  Have  the  students  weigh  their  deci- 
sions. Be  sure  to  encourage  them  to  give  considerations  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  paragraphs. 
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INCREASING  YOUR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  VOCABULARY 
(Page  79) 

Purpose 

To  acquaint  students  with  the  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  special  words 
that  occur  with  high  frequency  in  high  school  social  studies  texts. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure. 

Answers 


1. 

indictment 

6.  mimicipal 

11. 

injunction 

2. 

metropolis 

7.  colonialism 

12. 

militia 

3. 

naturalization 

8.  pacifist 

13. 

partisan 

4. 

loyalty 

9.  indemnity 

14. 

navigation 

5. 

legal 

10.  null 

15. 

magistrate 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  SIX: 
OUR  SCHOOLS 
(PAGES  80-93) 


Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

This  topic  was  selected  because  it  is  so  close  to  the  interests  and  activities 
of  high  school  students,  and  becuase  it  offers  opportunities  to  develop  selections 
related  to  the  topic  in  different  subject  fields.  Introduce  the  unit  in  the  usual  way. 

MAINTAINING  THE  DIKE 
(PAGES  80-81) 


Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  a narrative  of  interest  to  high  school  students;  (2)  to  develop 
appreciation  through  such  activities  as  deciding  upon  the  action  the  reader  would 
have  taken  had  he  been  in  a character’s  place,  describing  qualities  of  a character 
from  his  actions  in  the  story,  drawing  inferences  in  regard  to  deeper  meanings, 
and  visualizing  word  pictures;  (3)  to  develop  speed  in  reading  narratives;  (4)  to 
check  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed;  (5)  to  provide  leads  into  the  next  three 
selections. 

Procedure 


Follow  the  usual  procedure. 

After  speed  and  comprehension  scores  have  been  determined,  have  students 
compare  their  scores  with  those  made  while  reading  ”A  Spear  for  Omar,  " pages 
18-19.  Devote  some  discussion  to  speed  and  comprehension  and  possibilities  of 
improvement. 

Answers 


Comprehension  Questions 

1.  The  Red  River  was  flooding. 

2.  He  instructed  in  wireless  communications. 

3.  Late  fall  rains  and  heavy  frosts;  heavy  snowfalls;  late  quick  spring  and  heavy 
rains 

4.  Dikes  were  built  along  the  river's  banks. 

5.  The  boys'  wireless  communication  would  make  dikes  effective. 
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6.  Behind  the  line  of  dikes. 

7.  Ankle  deep  in  mud  and  water;  long  hours 

8.  School  graduates  trained  as  signallers  helped  them. 

9 . For  two  weeks 

10.  The  Norwood  community  protected  by  the  Lyndale  dike  was  spared. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  Once  every  thirty  years 

2.  Most  of  the  men  would  be  busy  helping  to  build  dikes  and  protecting 
property  in  many  different  ways.  They  would  have  little  time  to  set  up  a com- 
munication system. 

3.  The  ability  to  assume  responsibility  and  carry  out  a job  successfully. 
The  men  were  too  busy  to  oversee  their  communications  work.  The  boys  had 
to  be  responsible  for  getting  the  messages  through  accurately  and  quickly. 

The  ability  to  work  well  under  trying  circumstances.  They  stayed 
at  the  job  for  long  periods  of  time  although  they  must  have  been  cold,  wet,  and 
perhaps  hungry. 

The  ability  to  work  cheerfully.  Grumblers  would  have  added  much 
to  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  situation. 

The  ability  to  work  with  others.  No  doubt  the  crews  of  dike  workers 
were  a volunteer  group  and  it  would  have  been  a challenge  for  the  boys  to  learn 
to  take  orders  from  many  different  people  and  relay  them  correctly. 

4.  Schools  would  be  closed  and  some  children  would  have  to  move  to 
other  places  with  their  mothers. 

Businesses  would  be  closed  at  least  for  a part  of  the  business  day  so 
the  men  could  help  control  the  floods. 

Certain  communication  channels  such  as  telephone,  highways,  etc. , 
could  be  clogged  or  functioning  under  considerable  stress. 

Certain  services  such  as  milk  deliveries  and  electric  light  services 
could  be  disrupted. 

5.  Student  answer. 

THE  SCHOOL’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CANADIAN  LIFE 
(PAGES  82-83) 

Purposes 

This  social  studies  selection  provides  opportunity  to  give  practice  on  the 
following  skills;  (1)  identifying  main  ideas;  (2)  grasping  details;  (3)  interpreting 
author's  meaning  in  regard  to  social  studies  statements;  (4)  reading  critically; 

(5)  arriving  at  a personal  conclusion  in  regard  to  a national  problem;  (6)  devel- 
oping speed  in  reading  social  studies  material;  (7)  checking  literal  comprehen- 
sion in  relation  to  speed. 

Procedure 

Use  procedures  stated  in  the  instructions  in  the  student's  book.  The  com- 
prehension questions  that  follow  in  this  guide  should  be  used  to  score  general 
comprehension. 

Encourage  discussion  of  speed  and  comprehension  scores. 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  individual  citizen's  understanding  of  national  prob- 
lems largely  depend? 
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2.  Where  is  the  future  of  Canada  and  of  the  entire  world  being  decided 
today? 

3.  Why  did  few  children  receive  a good  education  in  Colonial  times? 

4.  What  was  the  chief  subject  taught  in  Colonial  schools? 

5.  Why  were  there  great  changes  taught  in  education  between  1840- 
1870? 

6.  Name  four  of  these  changes. 

7.  Five  men  were  named  as  being  outstanding  leaders  in  education. 

Name  three  of  them. 

8.  From  what  source  do  public  schools  get  most  of  their  money. 

9.  When  the  federal  government  contributes  money  to  the  public  schools, 
for  what  is  this  money  used? 

10.  How  are  private  schools  supported?  Name  two  ways. 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  The  education  he  receives 

2.  In  the  classroom  of  our  schools 

3.  Education  wasn't  necessary  in  the  life  of  the  people;  or,  they  were 
busy  clearing  farms  and  building  houses. 

4.  Reading 

5.  The  rapid  advancement  of  both  the  country's  economy  and  the  expression 
of  democratic  principles  in  the  government  and  in  society  made  changes  in 
education  possible. 

6.  Schools  were  opened  to  all  children;  the  people  of  the  district  sup- 
ported their  own  schools;  teachers  were  better  trained;  courses  of  study  were 
outlined;  textbooks  were  authorized  and  made  available. 

7.  Any  three:  Ryerson,  Meilleur,  Rand,  Forrester,  or  Dawson. 

8.  Some  from  local  taxpayers,  others  from  the  province 

9.  Some  special  purposes,  such  as  vocational  courses 

10.  Any  two:  tuition  payments,  religious  contributions , personal  con- 
tributions 

Activity  1— Thinking  Critically  About  What  You  Read 

The  answers  will  vary  with  individuals  but  basically  they  will  probably 
run  like  this: 

5.  Some  provinces  are  poorer  than  others  and  their  taxes  don't  amount  to 
nearly  as  much  as  they  do  in  other  provinces.  These  provinces  could  not  afford 
as  good  an  educational  program  as  the  others. 
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Yes,  it  could  be  met  if  the  federal  government  contributed  money  to  help 
support  the  schools. 

Two  arguments  against  this  are:  (1)  It  is  more  democratic  to  let  each 
province  fully  control  its  own  schools  than  it  would  be  to  have  more  centra- 
lized control  by  the  federal  government  even  to  a small  extent.  (2)  Schools 
have  more  opportunity  to  create  and  develop  new  ideas  in  education  under 
provincial  control  than  they  would  if  they  were  nationalized. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Social  Studies 

A discussion  of  applications  might  be  conducted  somewhat  as  suggested 
below. 

’It  is  more  important  that  you  read  critically  in  social  studies  than  in  any 
other  subject  field.  There  is  no  other  field  in  which  so  many  different  ideas  and 
opinions  are  expressed.  Surely  we  will  not  make  very  good  citizens  if  we  accept 
everything  we  read  about  our  own  and  world  affairs.  One  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons that  education  is  provided  to  us  is  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  our  own  conclu- 
sions after  wide  reading.  In  order  to  arrive  at  our  own  conclusions  we  need  to 
think  critically  about  what  the  author  says.  You  have  been  thinking  critically  in 
working  with  Activity  1.  Continue  to  do  this  same  sort  of  critical  thinking  when- 
ever you  read  opinions  that  an  author  has  expressed  in  social  studies  books  or 
articles.  " 


HOW  IS  YOUR  SCHOOL  LIGHTED? 
(PAGES  84-85) 


Purposes 

To  provide  a science  selection  that  affords  opportunity  for  practice  on  the 
following  skills:  (1)  grasping  facts  in  the  detailed-information  pattern  of  writing; 
(2)  taking  notes  on  science  material;  (3)  outlining  detailed  science  information; 
(4)  making  use  of  boldface  and  italicized  headings  in  making  an  outline;  (5)  in- 
terpreting a diagram. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  procedure  in  the  student's  book,  expanding  upon  it  in  any  way 
that  you  deem  advisable.  Students’  outlines  may  vary  somewhat.  Give  credit  if 
they  include  all  of  the  details  imder  the  proper  headings. 

Answers 


Students’  comprehension  scores  should  be  based  on  their  outlines.  Use 
your  own  judgment  in  scoring. 
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Activity  1— Taking  Notes 


Different  Kinds  of  Lighting 

I.  The  incandescent  lamp 

A.  The  carbon  filament  light 

1.  First  lamp  invented  by  Edison,  1879 

2.  Used  filament  made  of  thread  of  carbon 

3.  Current  passed  through  filament;  gave  off  light  (became  incandescent) 

4.  Light  didn't  last  long;  carbon  burned  and  broke  circuit. 

5.  Disadvantage  overcome  by  placing  filament  in  glass  bulb  and 
removing  air 

6.  Bulb  sealed  against  oxygen,  filament  gave  off  light  and  heat  without 
burning. 

B.  The  tungsten  filament 

1.  Took  the  olace  of  carbon  filament 

2.  Gave  whiter  light,  more  light,  used  less  electricity 

3.  Can  be  heated  to  a high  temperature 

4.  Filament  lasts  longer  if  a gas  like  nitrogen  is  in  bulb. 

5.  Added  gas  pressure  prevents  filament  from  evaporating. 

6.  Low-cost  incandescent  electric  lamp  is  widely  used, 
n.  The  fluorescent  lamp 

A.  How  the  fluorescent  lamp  works 

1.  It  is  a long,  glass  tube  sealed  at  both  ends. 

2.  There  is  an  electric  connection  at  each  end. 

3.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tube  is  coated  with  a chemical  substance 
called  a phosphor. 

4.  Air  is  pumped  out  of  the  tube,  argon  and  mercury  are  added, 

5.  Electricity  is  turned  on,  and  the  heat  changes  mercury  to  vapor. 

6.  The  vapor  gives  off  invisible  ultraviolet  waves. 

7.  These  waves  make  the  phosphor  coating  glow  or  fluoresce;  hence 
name. 

B.  Advantages  of  the  fluorescent  lamp 

1.  Uses  less  electricity 

2.  15-watt  fluorescent  lamp  is  equal  in  light  to  40-watt  incandescent. 

3.  Fluorescent  light  is  soft  over  a larger  area,  not  glaring. 

4.  It's  more  like  daylight. 

5.  Cooler 

ni.  Other  kinds  of  lamps 

A.  The  sodium  vapor  lamp 

1.  Strong  yellow  light  along  highways 

2.  Excellent  outdoors  for  fog 

3.  Cheapest  to  operate 

B.  Mercury  vapor  lamps 

1.  Best  light  to  use  in  matching  colors;  cloth  and  paper  industries  use  it. 

2.  The  ultraviolet  rays  kill  germs. 

3.  Used  as  sun  lamps 

4.  Used  in  hospitals  and  doctors'  offices 

C.  Neon  lamps 

1.  Bent  glass  tubes  that  glow 
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2.  Neon  alone  gives  yellowish-red  light. 

3.  Shades  of  blue  produced  by  mixing  neon  with  argon,  mercury,  other 
substances 

4.  Colors  sometimes  produced  by  colored  glass 

Activity  2— Identifying  Kinds  of  Lighting 
Different  answers  may  be  given  to  these  questions. 

1.  Probably  incandescent  (could  be  fluorescent).  2.  Probably  incandes- 
cent. 3.  Probably  incandescent;  in  the  kitchen  it  may  be  fluorescent. 

GROWTH  IN  SCHOOLS 
(PAGES  86-87) 


Purposes 

(1)  To  review  procedures  that  contribute  to  effective  reading  and  studying 
of  problems;  (2)  to  practice  additional  procedures  needed  in  computing  a prob- 
lem. 

Procedure 

Follow  through  with  the  procedure  suggested  in  the  student's  book.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remind  students  that  to  find  per  cent  of  increase,  they  must  first 
find  the  amount  of  increase,  then  divide  the  increase  by  the  original  amount. 

Answers 

Teachers  in  Publicly  Controlled  Schools  in  the  Western  Provinces,  1959-60 


1.  37,769  2.  24,587  3.  Alberta  4.  2,238  5.  Manitoba 


To  Find 

Facts 

1.  Number  of  new 

190,380 

classrooms 

30  pupils 

needed 

per  room 

2.  A.  Per  cent  of  in- 

1871: 

crease  in  en- 

803,000 

rollment,  1870 

1901: 

- 1901 

1,092,633 

B.  Per  cent  of  in- 

1901: 

crease  in  en- 

1,092,633 

rollment  1901 

1960 

- 1960 

4,751,017 

3.  A.  Per  cent  of  in- 

1871: 

crease  in  number 

13,559 

of  teachers, 

1901: 

1871  - 1901 

27, 126 

Processes 


Estimate  Answer 

6,300  6,346 


40%  37% 


300%  335% 


100%  100% 
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To  Find 

Facts  Processes 

Estimate 

Answer 

Percent  of  in- 
crease in  number 
of  teachers, 
1901-1960 

1901: 

27, 126 

1960: 

164,843 

T 

500% 

507% 

How  much  more 
was  spent  on  ed- 
ucation in  1960 
than  in  1959 

$1,442,000,000 

$1,338,000,000 

- 

$100,000,000 

$104,000,000 

Number  of  pupils 
in  public  schools 

$933,904,000 
$290  per  pupil 

T 

$3,000,000 

$3,220,358 

WORKING  WITH  NEW  ROOTS, 

PREFIXES,  AND  SUFFIXES 
PAGE  88) 

Purposes 

(1)  To  introduce  the  concept  of  defining  words  from  their  origins;  (2)  to  in- 
troduce some  additional  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Procedure 

The  instructions  given  in  the  student's  book  should  be  sufficient. 

Answers 

New  Prefixes 


engulf 

entwine 

antibody 

anti-freeze 

antiseptic 

antisocial 

endanger 

enact 

dangerous 

New  Suffixes 

organize 

personal 

poisonous 

wreckage 

percentage 

professional 

educational 

immimize 

national 
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humanize 


symbolize 


passage 

joyous 

autumnal 

beauteous 


poundage 

mountainous 

sterilize 

normal 


Purposes 


REVIEWING  PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES 
(PAGE  89) 


(1)  To  review  the  meanings  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  were  explained 
previously  in  this  book;  (2)  to  give  experience  in  using  prefixed  and  suffixed 
words  in  sentences. 

Procedure 

Use  the  procedure  given  in  the  student's  book. 

Answers 


Prefixes 


unbearable 

misfortune 

international 

disease 

discourage 

unskilled 

inactive 

discover 

1.  misfortune 

2.  unbearable 

3.  disease 

4.  international 

5.  discover 

6.  unskilled 

7.  discourage 

8 . inactive 

Suffixes 

collection 

situation 

education 

organization 

vaccination 

substitution 

immunization 

promotion 

population 

profession 

occupation 

injection 

treatment 

comfortable 

miserable 

meaningful 

gradually 

enrollment 

toughest 

disturbance 

collection  treatment 

miserable  comfortable 

organization  gradually 
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FINDING  MAJOR  AND  MINOR  DETAILS 
(PAGES  90-91) 


Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  discriminating  between  major  and  minor  details 
Procedure 

Supplement  the  procedure  given  in  the  student's  book  with  any  additional 
explanations  and  assistance  which  they  may  need. 

Answers 


(B. ) Paragraph  3 


Main  Idea: 
Major  Details: 


Minor  Details: 


Ryerson  decided  to  make  some  changes 

zn: 


He  wanted  to  establish 
government  schools  for  all. 


He  wanted  to  tour 
European  schools. 


He  believed  students  should 
have  teachers  who  had  a 
provincial  standard  of  teaching. 


He  believed  he  could 
obtain  many  practical 
suggestions. 


(C. ) Paragraph  5 


Main  Idea: 


Major  Details: 


Minor  Details: 
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Additional  Activity 


Students  might  be  asked  to  diagram  selected  paragraphs  in  some  of  their 
other  textbooks. 

DRAWING  INFERENCES 
(PAGE  92) 

Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  text  in  a short  selection 
Procedure 

After  students  have  read  the  instructions,  give  any  additional  assistance 
that  is  needed  to  help  them  understand  the  idea  of  drawing  inferences. 

Answers 

Allow  a score  of  20  for  each  answer  correctly  given. 

1.  Parents  built  the  school  and  engaged  the  teacher. 

2.  Children  needed  these  skills  to  build  and  furnish 
their  own  homes. 

3.  School  furniture  such  as  we  have  today  had  not  yet  been  manufactured. 

4.  Problems  applying  the  number  facts 

5.  The  student  was  held  up  to  ridicule. 

INCREASING  YOUR  SCIENCE  VOCABULARY 
(PAGE  93) 

Purpose 

To  familiarize  students  with  the  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  some  of 
the  technical  words  that  occur  most  frequently  in  high  school  textbooks  in  science. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure  for  vocabulary  pages. 

Answers 


1. 

convex 

5. 

omniverous 

9. 

fission 

13. 

insulin 

2. 

concave 

6. 

decompose 

10. 

masticate 

14. 

ligament 

3. 

synthetic 

7. 

fermentation 

11. 

precipitation 

15. 

inertia 

4. 

herbivorous 

8. 

dehydration 

12. 

lymphatic 

16. 

neutralize 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  SEVEN; 

SOLVING  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS 
(PAGES  94-107) 

Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

The  topic  of  this  unit  was  chosen  because  it  is  appropriate  for  teen-agers, 
who  generally  are  facing  many  new  problems  in  their  personal  lives.  It  also 
offers  the  opportunity  to  develop  selections  in  a variety  of  fields.  Use  the  stand- 
ard procedure  for  presenting  the  unit. 

BETSY  SOLVES  HER  PROBLEM 
(PAGES  94-95) 


Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  a narrative  that  is  close  to  the  interests  of  teen-agers;  (2) 
to  develop  appreciation  by  comparing  characters,  drawing  inferences  in  regard 
to  deeper  meanings,  explaining  motives  and  attitudes  and  behavior  of  characters, 
locating  most  exciting  parts  and  turning  points,  and  sensing  a character's  emo- 
tions; (3)  to  develop  speed  in  reading  narratives;  (4)  to  check  comprehension  in 
relation  to  speed;  (5)  to  provide  leads  to  the  next  three  selections. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  students  compare  their  speed  and  comprehen- 
sion scores  for  this  story  with  those  made  in  reading  earlier  stories.  Encourage 
them  to  force  their  speed  to  higher  levels  in  working  with  the  remainder  of  the 
book-and,  in  fact,  in  all  of  their  reading. 

Answers 


Comprehension  Questions 

1.  In  the  Okanagan  Valley,  in  southern  British  Columbia 

2.  Jane  was  busy  with  dates  and  dances. 

3.  He  was  only  interested  in  his  chemistry  set. 

4.  He  was  a pest. 

5.  Run  away 
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6.  Bitten  by  a rattlesnake 

7.  Suck  out  the  poison 

8.  Gave  him  some  serum 

9.  Dad,  Mom,  Timmy 

10,  She  faced  her  problem. 


Discussion  Questions 

1.  Any  of  these:  (a)  When  Betsy  saw  the  snake  coiled  in  front  of  Timmy, 
(b)  When  Betsy  was  removing  the  poison,  (c)  When  the  family  was  speeding 
across  the  lake  to  the  doctor's  home. 

2.  Either  one:  (a)  When  she  saw  the  snake  in  front  of  him.  (b)  When  she 
saw  the  marks  where  the  snake  had  bitten  him. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  before  the  accident  happened  to  Timmy 

4.  Timmy  called  her  good,  while  she  was  sucking  out  the  poison. 

5.  At  first  she  had  thought  she  didn't  beloi^  to  the  family  and  that  she 
should  run  away  from  them.  After  saving  Timmy  and  winning  over  the  family, 
she  decided  that  she  did  belong  to  the  family  and  that  she  should  stay  home  and 
be  kind  to  them. 

6.  Betsy  might  never  have  learned  to  care  for  her  family,  or  they  for  her. 

7.  Either  one:  (a)  Omar's  task  was  more  dangerous  because  the  shark 
might  have  attacked  him,  and  he  couldn't  have  been  saved.  If  Betsy  had  been 
bitten  by  the  rattlesnake  or  swallowed  some  of  the  poison,  maybe  the  serum 
would  have  saved  her.  (b)  Betsy's  task  was  more  dangerous  because  the  rattle- 
snake might  have  bitten  her.  Omar  had  a good  chance  of  fighting  off  the  shark, 
and  if  it  had  bitten  him  the  bite  would  not  have  been  poisonous. 


THE  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TEEN-AGERS 
(Pages  96-97) 

Purposes 

To  provide  a social  studies  selection  which  offers  opportunity  to  give  prac- 
tice in  the  following  skills:  (1)  applying  information  to  personal  life;  (2)  scanning 
boldface  headings;  (3)  developing  speed  in  reading  social  studies  material;  (4) 
checking  comprehension  in  relation  to  speed. 

Procedure 


Follow  the  procedure  described  in  the  student's  book.  Use  the  comprehen- 
sion questions  that  follow  in  this  guide  to  check  literal  comprehension  for 
scoring  purposes. 
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Comprehension  Questions 


1.  What  was  the  first  step  the  pamphlet  advised  in  meeting  a problem? 

2.  What  was  the  second  step  advised  by  the  pamphlet? 

3.  What  was  the  third  step  advised  by  the  pamphlet? 

4.  Wliat  happened  that  caused  Ted  to  know  what  the  other  students  thought 
about  his  pimples  ? 

5.  How  did  Ted's  attitude  change  toward  the  other  students  after  he  knew 
the  truth  about  how  they  felt  ? 

6.  Why  did  he  go  to  school  the  next  morning  when  he  didn't  want  to? 

7.  What  was  the  name  of  the  pamphlet  he'd  found  in  the  library? 

8.  Why  did  Tom  select  a doctor  as  the  solution  to  his  problem? 

9.  The  doctor  prescribed  four  different  remedies  to  help  Ted.  What  were 
these  remedies  ? 

10.  What  happened  to  Ted  when  spring  came? 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  Define  the  problem. 

2.  Think  of  possible  solutions. 

3.  Select  the  best  solution  and  carry  it  out. 

4.  He  heard  two  girls  talking  about  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  wing  on  the 
stage. 

5.  He  didn't  want  to  face  his  classmates  again. 

6.  He  couldn't  bring  himself  to  explain  to  his  mother  why  he  shouldn't  go. 

7.  "Solving  Your  Personal  Problems" 

8.  A doctor  is  trained  to  take  care  of  such  things. 

9.  Medicine,  a powder,  diet,  and  exercise 

10.  He  was  chosen  for  the  leading  part  in  the  end-of-the-year  play. 
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Activity  1— Solving  Problems 
Problem  No.  1 

Problem:  Tom's  reading  difficulty 

Possible  solutions: 

a.  Give  up  his  ambition 

b.  Become  interested  in  somethir^  else 

c.  Get  special  help  in  reading 
Solution:  c 


Problem  No.  2 

Problem:  How  could  Marie  accept  a party  invitation  if  she  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  buy  a new  evenii^  dress  ? 

Three  possible  solutions: 

a.  Refuse  the  invitation 

b.  Borrow  the  money  and  get  a dress 

c.  Wear  a dress  she  had,  after  remodeling  it  with  the  help  of  the  $5.00 
Solution:  c 


Problem  No.  3 

Problem:  How  could  Ann  become  popular  with  the  group  and  receive  invitations 
to  their  activities  ? 

Possible  solutions: 

a.  Ask  the  others  to  take  her  with  them 

b.  Begin  to  be  friendly  and  sociable  with  others  in  the  group 

c.  Ask  her  teacher  to  do  something  about  her  problem 

Solution:  c 


Problem  No.  4 

Problem:  How  Edward  could  overcome  being  fat  so  he  would  be  accepted  by  the 
group. 

Possible  solutions: 

a.  Practically  stop  eating,  even  though  it  impaired  his  health 

b.  Insist  on  joining  in  group  activities 

c.  Consult  a doctor  and  follow  his  instructions  for  reducir^ 

Solution:  c 
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Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Social  Studies  Material 


The  suggestions  below  may  be  of  assistance. 

"At  your  level  in  school  you  will  often  read  chapters  in  books  or  pamphlets 
on  topics  having  to  do  with  self-improvement.  When  you  read  such  chapters, 
think  about  yourself.  Analyze  your  own  lacks  and  shortcomings.  Then  see  if  you 
can  use  some  of  the  information  to  improve  yourself.  If  you  make  use  of  what 
you  read,  you  can  be  a much  healthier,  happier,  and  more  useful  person." 


SCIENTISTS  SOLVE  PROBLEMS  FOR  ALL  OF  US 


Purposes 


(Pages  98-99) 


To  provide  a science  selection  which  affords  opportunity  for  practice  on  the 
following  skills:  (1)  grasping  facts  in  the  detailed  information  pattern  of  writing; 
(2)  Finding  main  ideas;  (3)  discriminating  between  major  and  minor  details  in  a 
science  selection;  (4)  drawing  inferences;  (5)  drawing  conclusions;  (6)  previewing; 
(7)  developing  speed  in  reading  detailed  factual  science  material. 

Procedure 


Follow  the  procedime  given  in  the  student's  book.  Use  the  comprehension 
questions  that  follow  to  score  general  comprehension. 

Have  students  compare  speed  scores  made  in  readli^  this  detailed  science 
material  with  those  made  in  reading  the  narrative  "Betsy  Solves  Her  Problem." 
Assure  them  that  it  is  all  ri^t  to  have  a slower  rate  in  reading  detailed  factual 
material  than  in  reading  easy  narrative  material.  Urge  them,  however,  to  in- 
crease their  rate  in  reading  for  details.  While  rate  in  reading  this  material  will 
never  be  as  high  as  in  reading  narrative  material,  it  can  be  increased  substan- 
tially. 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  poisons  produced  by  microbes? 

2.  What  two  substances  does  the  blood  contain  that  fight  germs  ? 

3.  How  do  white  blood  cells  destroy  bacteria? 

4.  Does  the  same  antibody  combat  all  kinds  of  poison,  or  is  there  a differ- 
ent antibody  for  each  poison? 

5.  What  animals  are  used  in  making  antibodies  to  combat  snake  bites? 

6.  How  is  the  snake-bite  serum  made  after  blood  is  taken  from  the  animal  ? 

7.  What  is  immunization  ? 
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8.  What  are  some  diseases  that  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  serums  ? 

9.  What  are  some  diseases  that  may  be  prevented  with  vaccines? 

10.  What  does  the  Salk  vaccine  contain  to  fight  disease? 

Answers 

1.  Toxins 

2.  White  blood  cells  and  antibodies 

3.  They  mass  at  the  site  where  the  microbes  are  at  work  and  engulf  them. 

4.  A different  antibody  for  each  poison 

5.  Horses  and  goats 

6.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  clot.  Then  the  red  corpuscles  are  removed, 
leaving  a clear  liquid  which  is  the  serum. 

7.  Injecting  a serum  or  vaccine  into  the  body  to  prevent  diseases  is  immu- 
nization. 

8.  Diphtheria  and  tetanus 

9.  Smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough 

10.  The  Salk  vaccine  contains  dead  polio  virus. 
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Activity  1— Diagraming  Major  and  Minor  Details 


Main 

Idea: 


Major 

Details: 


Minor 

Details: 


Activity  2— Drawing  Conclusions  from  Pictures 


His  blood  will  develop  the  anti- 
bodies necessary  to  fight  germs 


To  immunize  him  against  a disease 


Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Science  Material 

Since  reading  science  material  which  is  packed  with  detailed  facts  is  diffi- 
cult, it  is  advisable  to  take  time  at  the  end  of  this  lesson  to  discuss  the  possibili- 
ty of  using  the  diagraming  plan  in  getting  a clear  picture  of  the  main  idea  and 
major  and  minor  details. 
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READING  GRAPHS  AND  TABLES 
(PAGES  100-101) 


Purposes 

To  give  the  students  practice  in  using  the  reading  skills  necessary  in  in- 
terpreting: (1)  different  types  of  graphs;  (2)  statistical  tables. 

Procedure 


The  procedures  stated  in  the  book  should  be  sufficient.  If  help  is  needed, 
supplement  with  additional  explanations. 

Answers 

Reading  the  Bar  Graph 

1.  Poll  of  high  school  students  on  age  to  begin  dating  2.  Per  cent  of 

students  voting  3.  Ages  of  the  students  4.  13-14;  44  or  45  per  cent 

5.  Under  12;  over  16 


Reading  the  Circle  or  "Pie"  Graph 

1.  Federal  expenditure  on  education  in  1958  2.  Universities.  45  per  cent. 

3.  Indian  4.  Either  of  these  answers  is  acceptable:  Universities  receive 
21  per  cent  more  money  than  the  Indians  or  the  Indians  receive  21  per  cent 
less  money  than  the  universities.  5.  15  per  cent. 

Reading  the  Line  Graph 

1.  School  enrollments  in  an  eastern  city.  2.  Years.  3.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  students.  4.  10,000.  5.  Five.  6.  2,000  7.  20,000 

8.  98,000;  100,000 


Reading  Tables 

The  increase  in  national  income  has  been  very  much  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  population  or  per  capita  national  income. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Graphs  and  Tables 

It  would  be  desirable  to  conduct  a discussion  similar  to  the  following: 

"Yon  have  learned  that  there  is  much  information  to  be  gotten  from  a graph 
or  table  if  you  read  and  study  it  carefully.  People  who  merely  glance  at  a graph 
or  table  miss  a great  deal  of  information  which  they  might  otherwise  get  if  they 
had  learned  and  madeuseof  the  skills  necessary  in  reading  these  devices.  " 

"When  you  come  to  a graph  or  table  while  reading  in  a book  or  magazine, 
work  with  it  as  you  have  been  working  with  the  graphs  or  the  tables  on  these 
pages.  Get  all  of  the  information  you  can  by  reading  the  graph  or  table  before 
you  go  on  reading  the  article  or  chapter,  itself.  Then  when  you  do  read  the  section 
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of  printed  matter  that  discusses  the  graph  or  table,  your  reading  will  be  much 
more  interesting  and  meaningful.” 


USING  A DICTIONARY 
(Pages  102-103) 

Purposes 

To  give  students  experience  in  working  with  an  actual  page  from  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary,  so  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  combine 
and  apply  several  separate  skills  upon  which  they  have  previously  had  practice: 
(1)  recognizing  letter  sounds;  (2)  using  the  dictionary  respelling  of  words;  (3) 
syllabicating;  (4)  interpreting  accent  marks;  (5)  selecting  the  right  meaning  for 
a word  in  a given  context. 

Procedure 

Students  should  be  able  to  read  and  do  this  page  independently.  If  they  have 
difficulty  in  answering  any  special  types  of  questions,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
them  further  practice  in  using  a regular  dictionary. 

Answers 

Pronunciation  and  Meanings  of  Plantation 

1.  short  a 2.  long  a 3.  shim  4.  plan  ^ tion  5.  after  ^ 6.  u 

7.  nine  8.  No.  4 9.  No.  8 

Pronunciation  and  Meanings  of  Plasma 

1.  short  a 2.  schwa  sound  3.  sound  of  z 4.  between  and 

5.  between  plas  and  nm  6.  plaz  ma  7.  four  8.  No.  1 9. 


FINDING  THINGS  IN  A LIBRARY 

Purpose  ‘Page 

To  give  students  information  about  and  practice  in  finding  reference  mate- 
rials 

Procedure 

The  instructions  in  the  text  should  be  sufficient. 

Answers 


Finding  a Book  On  the  Open  Shelves 

1.  400-499  2.  The  first  letter  of  the  author's  last  name 

3.  500-599,  Science  4.  800-899,  Literature 
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5.  700-799,  Fine  Arts 
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Finding  Books  in  the  Card  Catalog 


1.  (c)  Subject  listing  2.  (b)  Author  listing  3.  (a)  Title  listing 

4.  Author  listing:  500-599.  Zim,  Herbert  Spencer  The  Sun 

5.  Title  listing:  500-599  The  Sun 

Zim,  Herbert  Spencer 

6.  Subject  listing:  Astronomy 

Zim,  Herbert  l^encer 
The  Sun 


SKIMMING  WITH  THE  USE  OF  KEY  WORDS 


Purpose 


(Page  105) 


To  give  experience  in  skimming,  in  which  only  the  important  words  are 

read 


Procedure 


The  procedure  given  in  the  book  should  be  sufficient,  although  it  would  be 
helpful  if  you  personally  would  urge  students  to  see  how  quickly  they  can  sweep 
their  eyes  over  the  lines  and  still  grasp  the  meanii^  given  by  the  key  words. 

Answers 


1.  No  2.  No  3.  Yes  4.  No  5.  No  6.  Yes  7.  Yes  8.  No  9.  No 
10.  Yes 


WORKING 


Purpose 


WITH  WORDS  OF  MULTIPLE  MEANING 
(Page  106) 


To  give  students  experience  in  selecting  a word  with  several  different 
meanings  to  match  a definition  in  a specific  subject  field 


Procedime 


Students  should  be  able  to  do  this  page  independently,  following  the  instruc- 
tions in  their  book. 

Answers 


Graft,  graft;  revolution,  revolution;  base,  base,  base;  trust,  trust;  organ, 
organ;  process,  process;  neutral,  neutral;  culture,  culture;  range,  range; 
pupil,  pupil;  meter,  meter;  shoot,  shoot;  draft,  draft,  draft;  motion,  motion; 
duty,  duty;  beam,  beam 
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INCREASING  YOUR  MATHEMATICS  VOCABULARY 
(Page  107) 

Purpose 

To  provide  practice  in  recognizing  pronunciations  and  meanings  of  terms 
commonly  used  in  mathematics  textbooks 

Procedure 

Follow  the  same  procedime  as  used  for  other  pages  of  this  type. 

Answers 


1. 

wholesale 

5.  quotation 

9. 

protractor 

13. 

notation 

2. 

fee 

6.  factor 

10. 

statistics 

14. 

refund 

3. 

5deld 

7.  security 

11. 

stocks 

15, 

speculation 

4. 

survey 

8.  trust 

12. 

micrometer 

16. 

solvent 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  EIGHT; 
CHOOSING  A VOCATION 
(PAGES  108-121) 


Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

This  topic  was  selected  because  students  become  deeply  interested  in  their 
life's  work  at  the  high  school  level,  and  because  this  topic  is  commonly  treated 
in  social  studies,  citizenship,  and  life  adjustment  books. 

HELICOPTER  TEST  PILOT 
(pages  108-109) 


Purposes 

(1)  To  provide  a story  with  strong  interest  appeal  to  teen-agers;  (2)  to  de- 
velop appreciation  by  vicariously  reliving  experiences  of  characters,  sensing 
character's  emotions,  describing  qualities  of  a character  from  his  action  in  the 
story,  deciding  upon  the  action  the  reader  would  have  taken  had  he  been  in  a 
character's  place,  sensing  deeper  meanings,  and  explaining  an  e3q)ression  used 
by  the  author;  (3)  to  develop  speed  in  reading  narratives;  (4)  to  check  compre- 
hension in  relation  to  speed;  (5)  to  provide  leads  into  the  next  three  selections 
in  different  subject  fields. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure. 

Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  In  order  to  avoid  collision  with  other  aircraft. 

2.  A broken  rotor  blade 

3.  It  was  too  low. 

4.  Tested  a new  rotor  blade 

5.  "One  of  the  toughest  jobs  in  aviation” 

6.  Army  officials 

7.  All  four  rotor  blades  came  off. 
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8.  With  a Band-Aid 

9.  It  carries  passengers  from  airports  into  the  city. 

10.  Any  one  of  these:  (a)  It  rescues  flood  victims,  (b)  tt  supplies  aid  to  people 
in  isolated  areas,  (c)  It  sprays  crops,  orchards,  and  forests,  (d)  It  dis- 
covers forest  fires,  (e)  It  delivers  mail. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  (a)  No.  I wouldn't  want  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  (b)  Yes.  If  you  accept 
a job,  you  must  take  the  full  responsibility  that  goes  with  it. 

2.  Helicopters  are  at  about  the  same  stage  of  development  now  as  air- 
planes were  when  the  Wright  brothers  were  experimenting  with  them. 

Additional  Discussion  Questions 

1.  What  would  a "washed  out"  ship  be? 

2.  While  Bill  was  still  in  a brace,  he  was  back  in  the  field  testii^  out  a 
rotor  blade.  Judging  from  this,  what  were  some  qualities  of  character  Bill  had? 

3.  Why  would  Army  officials  be  interested  in  helicopters  ? 

4.  What  words  are  used  to  describe  the  sound  of  the  rotors  in  flight?  Can 
you  hear  the  rotors  when  you  think  of  these  words  ? 

5.  What  words  are  used  to  describe  the  actions  of  the  Jielicopter  after  it 
lost  all  four  rotor  blades  ? Do  these  words  give  you  a vivid  picture  of  how  it  be- 
haved? 

6.  In  speaking  of  the  future  of  the  helicopter,  the  author  says  ".  . . tomor- 
row it  will  do  a lot  more."  What  more  could  it  do  ? 

Answers 


1.  One  that  is  useless. 

2.  Determination,  courage,  bravery,  stamina,  persistence 

3.  They  might  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

4.  "Whoosh,  whoosh" 

5.  "Flipped,"  "bounced,"  "skidded" 

6.  It  could  be  used:  (a)  for  personal  travel,  as  is  the  automobile;  (b)  in 
war,  to  pick  up  a heavy  vehicle  or  artillery  piece  and  carry  it  over  rough  coun- 
try to  another  place;  (c)  to  take  the  injured  in  war  or  disaster  to  hospitals;  (d)  to 
transport  loads  on  Polar  expeditions;  (e)  by  the  police  department,  to  rescue 
people  in  emergencies  and  to  get  them  to  hospitals  in  a hurry;  (f)  to  fly  mail  to 
steamships  and  not-too-distant  islands;  and  so  forth. 
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CHOOSING  YOUR  LIFE’S  WORK 
(PAGES  110-111) 


Purposes 

To  provide  a social  studies  selection  that  offers  opportunity  for  practice 
on  the  following  skills:  (1)  recalling  social  studies  information;  (2)  outlining  in- 
formation; (3)  taking  notes;  (4)  summarizing;  (5)  applying  citizenship  informa- 
tion to  personal  life. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  procedure  in  the  student's  book,  taking  time  to  discuss  the 
choices  the  students  express  in  answering  the  questions  in  the  instructions. 

Score  10  for  each  of  the  10  answers  that  students  are  to  supply  in  the  ac- 
tivity. 

Answers 

Organizing  Information  in  Outline  Form 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  students  carry  through  this  outlining  activity. 
It  will  give  them  valuable  experience  in  finding  and  organizing  information 
gathered  from  several  reading  sources.  Oral  reports  or  an  examination  of  the 
completed  outlines  will  indicate  which  students  need  additional  practice  on  skills 
involved  in  this  activity. 

Activity  1 - Recalling  Sources  of  Information 

1.  (a)  Guidance  section  of  the  school  library 

(b)  Pamphlets  from  vocational  guidance  counsellors 

2.  (a)  Kiwanis  Clubs  (b)  Professional  Clubs  (c)  Libraries  (d)  Guidance  branch 

of  a university.  Other  acceptable  answers  may  be  submitted  by  students.^ 

3.  (a)  Guidance  branches  (b)  Apprenticeship  boards 

(c)  National  Employment  Bureaus 

4.  (a)  Vocational  guidance  counselor  (b)  Businessmen  (c)  Workers 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Social  Studies  Material 

Discuss  with  students  the  advisability  of  applying  to  their  other  school 
work  the  note-taking  and  outlining  skills  used  in  this  lesson. 
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Purposes 


WHY  DID  BILL  HAVE  A DIFFICULT  JOB? 
(Pages  112-1 13) 


To  provide  a science  selection  that  affords  opportunity  for  practice  on  the 
following  skills:  (1)  deciding  which  of  several  patterns  is  represented  by  this 
selection;  (2)  skimming  to  locate  questions;  (3)  skimming  to  locate  key  words 
that  answer  questions;  (4)  reading  carefully  to  grasp  details  of  a process;  (5) 
recalling  details;  (6)  explaining  a process. 

Procedure 


Supervise  the  students  while  they  are  doing  instructions  1 and  2 to  make 
sure  that  they  carry  out  these  before  doing  Activity  2. 

Answers 


The  students  should  underscore  c,  explaining  a process,  in  part  1 of  the  in- 
structions. 

Questions  2 through  5 of  Activity  1 are  worth  10  points  each.  Each  part  of 
Activity  2 may  be  valued  at  30  points.  The  perfect  score  is  100. 

Activity  1— Finding  How  Much  You  Got  from  Key  Words 

1.  Because  of  spinning  rotors 

2.  Main  rotor  blades  of  a helicopter  do  the  same  job  as  wings  and  propel- 
ler of  an  airplane. 

3.  Through  changing  the  pitch  of  the  blades 

4.  He  pulls  on  the  collective  pitch  stick. 

5.  By  pushing  forward  on  the  cyclic  pitch  stick 

Activity  2— Ejqjlaining  a Process 

1.  The  pilot  pulls  up  a control  called  the  collective  pitch  stick  to  increase 
suddenly  the  pitch  of  all  the  main  rotor  blades.  He  applies  more  power  from  the 
engine  to  keep  the  rotor  turning  at  the  same  speed.  With  all  blades  held  at  the 
same  sharp  pitch,  the  helicopter  flies  straight  up. 

2.  The  air  flowing  upward  keeps  the  rotor  blades  turning  as  the  helicopter 
comes  down.  It  develops  enough  lift  to  allow  the  helicopter  to  settle  slowly  and 
safely  to  the  ground. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Science  Material 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  following  possibilities. 
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'Tou  will  often  find  it  helpful  to  skim  a chapter  or  a section  of  a chapter 
to  find  and  underline  key  words.  This  should  be  done,  of  course,  as  a first  step 
to  be  followed  with  careful  reading. 

"The  procedure  of  finding  and  imderlining  key  words  is  especially  helpful 
in:  (a)  identifying  classifications  and  the  chief  differences  between  classifica- 
tions in  a classification  article;  (b)  identifying  the  problems  and  the  answer  for 
each  problem  in  problem-solving  articles;  (c)  finding  the  basic  information  in 
paragraphs  giving  detailed  information;  (d)  identifying  and  finding  basic  proc- 
esses in  an  e:q)lanation-of-a-process  selection. 

'Tf  you  don't  own  the  book,  jot  down  the  key  words  on  separate  paper." 

READING  FORMULAS 
(Pages  114-115) 

Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  reading  formulas 
Procedure 

Discuss  the  explanations  and  procedures  in  the  student's  book  with  them. 
They  should  be  able  to  do  the  exercises  independently. 

Answers 


Translating  the  Formula  for  Finding  the  Circumference  of  a Circle 


Formula 

Substitution 

Answer 

1. 

C = 2TTr 

C = 2 X 3.14  X 26.75 

167.99  ft. 

2. 

C = 2TTr 

C = 2 X 3.14  X 26 

163.28  in. 

3. 

C = 2iTr 

C = 2 X 3.14  X 2.5 

15.7  ft. 

Translating  the  Formula  for  Finding  the  Area  of  a Circle 

Formula 

Substitution 

Answer 

1. 

A = irr^ 

A = 3.14  X 7.5  X 7.5 

176.625  sq.  ft. 

2. 

A = vr^ 

A = 3.14  X 9 X 9 

254.34  sq.  ft. 

3. 

A = -irr^ 

A = 3.14  X 3 X 3 

28.26  sq.  ft. 

Translating  the  Formula  for  Finding  Rate  of  Speed  in  Travelling 

Formula 

Substitution 

Answer 

1. 

„ 1350 

^ = -7r 

18  ft.  per  sec. 

2. 

j.  _ 3800 

33.5 

113.4  mi.  per  hr. 

3. 

II 

„ 325 

8.5 

38.2  mi.  per  hr. 
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Translating  Formulas  Into  Words 


2 

A = irr  : Area  of  a circle  equals  pi  times  the  radius  squared, 


C = 2nr  : Circumference  of  a circle  equals  2 times  pi  times  the  radius, 


: Rate  of  speed  equals  distance  divided  by  time, 


Selecting  Formulas 


Formula 


Substitution 


Answer 


1.  A = irr^ 


A = 3.14  X 175  X 175 


96,162.5  sq.  mi. 


2.  C = 2iTr 


C = 2 X 3.14  X 11 


69.08  in. 


j.  ^ 525 
4.75 


110.5  mi.  per  hr. 


/ Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Formulas 

ji 

It  would  be  advisable  to  conduct  a discussion  similar  to  the  following: 

"You  will  meet  a large  number  of  formulas  in  the  future  in  your  mathemat- 
ics and  science  books.  These  formulas  call  for  a kind  of  reading  different  from 
any  other. 

'When  you  come  to  a new  formula  in  one  of  your  books,  you  will  find  it 
helpful  to  proceed  as  follows: 

"1.  Read  the  explanation  slowly  and  carefully  and  make  sure  you  vinder- 
stand  it. 

"2.  Write  the  formula  in  words. 

"3.  Write  the  formula  in  letters. 

"4.  Substitute  the  numbers  in  a problem  for  the  letters. 

"5.  Work  the  problem  according  to  the  formula. 

"6.  After  you  have  learned  several  formulas,  be  very  careful  to  select  the 
right  one  to  use  with  a new  problem.  All  of  your  work  will  be  wasted  unless  you 
select  the  right  formula  for  a given  problem." 


I 
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REMEMBERING  DETAILS  IN 
FACTUAL  MATERIAL 

(page  116) 


Purpose 

To  give  students  instruction  and  practice  in  recalling  factual  details  in 
reading. 

Procedure 

Work  with  the  students  as  they  read  the  instructions,  and  discuss  these  in- 
structions with  them.  Supervise  them  in  putting  the  instructions  into  effect. 

Answers 

1.  (c)  18  2,  (c)  hours  and  days  a week  3.  (b)  479  4.  lack  of  education 

DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 
(page  117) 


Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  drawing  a conclusion  from  a set  of  facts 
Procedure 

Instructions  are  somewhat  limited  on  this  page.  You  may  find  it  necessary 
to  work  through  the  first  exercise  with  students. 

Answers 


1.  Physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  English,  social  science,  and  business 

2.  Find  an  agency  that  gets  complete  information  and  finds  a suitable  job 

3.  He  had  better  work  harder  in  school. 

4.  Early  experiences  often  determine  a future  career. 

5.  No.  People  had  themselves  vaccinated. 

USING  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 
(PAGE  118) 

Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  choosing  an  appropriate  source  when  looking  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  information 
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Procedure 


Discuss  the  introductory  paragraphs  with  the  students.  They  should  be  able 
to  do  the  exercises  independently. 

Answers 

1.  d 2.  c 3.  d 4.  c 5.  c 6.  c 7.  d 8.  b 9.  c 10.  b 

COMBINING  INFORMATION  FROM  TWO  SOURCES 
(Page  119) 

Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  combining  information  concerning  one  topic  from  two 
different  sources— an  encyclopedia  and  a science  book 

Procedure 


The  instructions  and  outline  forms  should  afford  sufficient  information  to 
average  students.  If  you  are  working  with  a slow  group,  they  may  need  assist- 
ance throughout  the  reading  and  outlining  of  information  from  the  two  sources 
given  on  this  page. 

Answers 


n.  hiventor 

A.  Inventor  not  definitely  known  (encyclopedia) 

1.  Possibly  Galileo  (encyclopedia) 

2.  Credit  most  often  to  Zacharias  Jansens  (science  book) 
in.  Early  Workers  and  Their  Discoveries 

A.  Leeuwenhoek  showed  weevils,  fleas,  and  other  minute  creatures  come 
from  eggs  (encyclopedia);  first  to  learn  that  there  were  living  things  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  human  eye  (science  book). 

B.  Malpighi  was  first  to  see  capillary  circulation  of  the  blood  (encyclopedia); 
in  1661  showed  that  blood  flowed  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins  through 
tiny  tubes  called  capillaries  (science  book). 

C.  Robert  Hooke,  first  to  use  the  word  cell,  published  books  on  cells,  im- 
proved microscope  (science  book). 
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SKIMMING  WITH  KEY  WORDS 
(PAGE  120) 

Purpose 

To  give  practice  in  skimming  by  reading  key  words  only,  disregarding  un- 
important words 

Procedure 

Reinforce  instructions  in  the  student's  book  by  urging  students  to  skim 
very  rapidly,  looking  only  at  important  words  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  un- 
important ones.  Supervise  their  skimming  making  sure  they  use  the  procedure 
suggested. 

Answers 


1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

3. 

Yes 

4. 

No 

5. 

No 

6. 

Yes 

7. 

Yes 

8. 

Yes 

9. 

No 

10. 

No 

INCREASING  YOUR  SCIENCE  VOCABULARY 
(PAGE  121) 


Purpose 

To  familiarize  students  with  the  pronunciations  and  specialized  meanings 
of  words  that  occur  with  high  frequency  in  science  texts 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure  suggested  for  pages  of  this  type. 

Answers 


1. 

germinate 

5.  hemoglobin 

9.  glucose 

13. 

supersonic 

2. 

photosynthesis 

6.  buoyancy 

10.  pollution 

14. 

thermostat 

3. 

stratosphere 

7.  legume 

11.  sanctuary 

15. 

protoplasm 

4. 

planetoid 

8.  antenna 

12.  metamorphic 

16. 

velocity 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  TEACHING 


UNIT  NINE: 

WISE  USE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
(PAGES  122-128) 


Selection  and  Presentation  of  Topic 

The  topic  was  chosen  because  of  its  interest  and  its  importance  in  the  lives 
of  present-day  teen-agers.  It  also  provides  opportunity  for  including  selections 
having  to  do  with  this  topic  in  literature,  social  studies,  science,  and  mathemat- 
ics. Use  the  standard  procedure  to  present  the  unit. 


SEEING  THROUGH  A BRICK  WALL 


Purposes 


(1)  To  provide  an  interesting  narrative  in  the  form  of  a true  biographical 
episode;  (2)  to  develop  appreciation  by  encouraging  the  reader  in  reliving  vicar- 
iously the  experience  of  a character,  drawing  inferences  in  regard  to  deeper 
meanings,  explaining  an  expression  used  by  an  author,  explaining  behavior  of  a 
character,  sensing  a character's  emotions  and  visualizing  word  pictures; 

(3)  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  idiom,  and  the  gradual  changes  which  occur  in 
language;  (4)  to  develop  speed  in  reading  narratives;  (5)  to  check  comprehen- 
sion in  relation  to  speed;  (6)  to  provide  leads  for  the  three  subject  matter  sel- 
ections that  follow. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  usual  procedure. 

Make  a special  point  of  having  students  note  the  gains  they  have  made  in 
speed  and  comprehension  while  reading  the  narratives  in  this  book.  This  can  be 
done  by  comparing  the  speed  and  comprehension  score  made  in  reading  this  nar- 
rative with  those  made  in  reading  "A  Spear  for  Omar",  on  pages  18-19  of  the 
text. 


Answers 


Comprehension  Questions 


1.  Scottish 

2.  He  made  his  own  telephone  transmitter. . He  invented  new  ways  of  starting 
a car.  He  found  ways  of  economizing  on  gas. 

3.  He  invented  a patent  sock.  He  used  coconut  dust  as  a fertilizer.  He  pro- 
jected an  image  from  one  room  to  another. 

A tea  chest;  a cookie  box,  a bull's  eye  lens  and  a toy  electric  motor. 
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4. 


5.  Baird  had  very  little  money. . More  refined  equipment  was  not  available. 

6.  William  Taynton,  an  office  boy 

7.  The  boy,  frightened  by  the  bright  light,  had  backed  away  from  the  trans- 
mitter, 

8.  Students'  own  answers. 

Discussion  Questions 

1.  Baird,  fired  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  aware  of  the  great  significance 
of  his  experiment,  could  not  understand  why  the  boy  did  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion.  Moreover,  he  could  not  understand  why  the  boy  was  afraid 
merely  of  the  bright  light. 

2.  Lack  of  money;  lack  of  equipment. 

3.  Phrases  or  idioms  are  often  rendered  meaningless  by  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries. 


4.  To  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.  To  give  one  his  head.  Students  may 
suggest  many  other  answers.  The  appropriateness  of  these  should  be  discussed. 

Additional  Discussion  Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  being  as  versatile  as  Baird  is  essential  in  order  to  become 
an  inventor. 

2.  Explain  in  your  own  words  what  'he  rigged  a telephone  transmitter' 
means.  What  is  the  origin  of  this  word?  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  another 
meaning  of  the  term, 

3.  Give  two  other  adages  and  discover  how  these  originated. 

4.  Give  an  example  of  a saying  which  has  arisen  because  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury inventions.  Explain  the  meaning. 

5.  Use  the  word  "crude"  and  "feasible"  in  sentences  which  show  that  you 
understand  the  meaning. 

Answers 


1.  Invention  of  many  differing  things  may  not  be  essential^ but  ingenuity  and 
the  ability  to  devise  new  and  original  ways  of  overcoming  difficulties  may  be, 

2.  He  fitted  together  a number  of  different  parts  to  make  a telephone.  This 
was  originally  used  to  describe  the  fitting  of  a ship's  masts,  yards  with  sails. 

More  recently  this  term  has  been  used  in  connection  with  airplanes  « 

Other  meanings.  Verb.  : to  arrange  in  a dishonest  way.  e.  g.  The  speculators 
rigged  the  market;  or  to  dress  or  clothe,  used  colloquially. 

Noun. : Equipment  for  drilling  oil;  any  gear  or  apparatus  for  a special  purpose. 
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3.  Students'  own  answers.  Several  of  these  should  be  discussed  with  the  class. 


4.  Students'  own  answers.  Examples  which  might  be  given  such  as  "on  the 
beam",  "in  the  groove",  with  appropriate  explanation. 

5.  Students'  own  answers,  to  be  checked  and  discussed  in  terms  of  their  cor- 
rectness. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  TELEVISION 
(PAGES  124-125) 

Purposes 

To  provide  a social  studies  selection  that  offers  opportunity  for  practice 
on  the  following  skills:  (1)  identifying  main  ideas  and  related  clusters  of  details; 
(2)  deciding  on  the  significance  of  facts;  (3)  testing  an  author's  conclusion;  (4) 
recognizing  different  points  of  view;  (5)  developing  speed  in  reading  social  studies 
material. 

Procedure 

Follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  student's  book.  Use  the  comprehension 
questions  that  follow  in  this  guide  to  score  general  comprehension. 

Have  students  compare  their  speed  and  comprehension  scores  made  in 
reading  this  selection  with  scores  made  in  reading  social  studies  selections  on 
pages  20-21,  68-69,  96-97.  Encourage  students  to  continue  increasing  their 
speed  and  comprehension  in  working  with  social  studies  material. 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  What  is  essential  to  a real  democracy  in  Canada? 

2.  Why  was  Mackenzie's  printing  press  destroyed? 

3.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  court's  decision  to  award  Mackenzie  dam- 
ages. 

4.  Who  owns  and  controls  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation? 

5.  Of  whom  is  the  CBC  composed? 

6.  How  do  the  men  of  the  CBC  ensure  the  wise  use  of  radio  and  television? 

7.  While  we  have  freedom  in  general  to  say  or  write  what  we  please,  there 
are  certain  restrictions.  What  are  they? 

8.  Why  is  it  especially  important  that  television  programs  be  examined 
carefully  ? 
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9.  Mention  two  undesirable  things  that  television  can  do  in  the  home. 

10.  What  can  you  do  about  having  undesirable  television  programs  omitted? 
Answers 

Comprehension  Questions 

1.  Men  and  women  must  be  free  to  think  and  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
as  they  wish. 

2.  The  young  men  who  were  connected  with  the  governing  clique  wanted 
to  prevent  Mackenzie  from  printing  further  criticisms  of  the  government. 

3.  The  court  realized  that  Mackenzie  must  have  freedom  to  speak  as  he 
chose. 

4.  The  people  of  Canada  through  their  Members  of  Parliament 

5.  The  men  are  appointed  by  the  federal  government  and  are  directly 
responsible  to  them. 

6.  They  are  responsible  to  see  that  all  parts  of  Canada  have  access  to 
radio  and  television  programs  and  that  the  many  interests  of  the  people  are 
satisfied  in  these  programs.  They  regulate  the  program  schedules  so  Can- 
adian talent  is  protected  and  developed. 

7.  Any  two;  (a)  We  must  tell  the  truth,  (b)  We  must  be  fair  to  all  individ- 
uals and  groups,  (c)  We  do  not  have  freedom  to  harm  our  neighbors. 

8.  Programs  are  often  viewed  by  the  whole  family. 

9.  Any  two:  (a)  Bring  sin  into  the  living  room  (b)  Bring  murder  into  the 
living  room  (c)  Sell  beer  and  cigarettes  (d)  Convince  listeners  to  buy  things 
they  cannot  afford  or  do  not  need 

10.  Don't  watch  them. 

Activity  1— Testing  an  Author's  Conclusion 

By  referring  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpor- 
ation which  are  submitted  to  Parliament  each  year  and  by  careful  observation 
of  the  radio  and  television  programs  released  in  Canada. 

Activity  2— Deciding  on  the  Significance  of  Facts 

Yes.  Because  it  showed  that  the  court  of  Canada  upheld  the  right  of  a 
man  to  speak  freely  even  when  he  disagreed  with  the  policies  of  the  government. 

Activity  3 —Recognizing  Different  Points  of  View 

Student  answers  will  vary.  Let  the  students  present  their  choices  and  dis- 
cuss them.  Give  full  credit  for  any  well  thought-out  answer. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  students  to  learn  that  the  real  advertiser  in- 
volved in  this  unfortunate  situation  chose  c. 

If  you  like,  you  may  build  upon  the  activity  by  letting  the  students  discuss 
ways  in  which  an  advertiser  might  sponsor  controversial  but  worthwhile  pro- 
grams without  hurting  the  sale  of  his  product. 
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You  might  get  the  students  to  watch  and  analyze  (1)  how  the  commercial 
(or  "house  ad,  " if  the  network  itself  is  the  sponsor)  is  handled;  and  (2)  what  special 
effort  is  made  by  the  program  itself  to  seem  fair  to  everyone  concerned. 

Additional  Activity 


Evaluating  TV  Programs 

Write  the  questions  below  on  the  chalkboard  or  dictate  them.  Show  the 
students  the  format  to  use  in  writing  the  questions  and  their  answers. 

Give  them  these  instructions: 

"Here  are  some  questions  to  help  you  in  judging  TV  programs.  Think  of 
two  programs  you  have  seen  recently,  and  answer  the  questions  about  each  one 
pf  them.  You  may  write  some  remarks  in  addition  to  saying  "Yes"  or  "No"  to 
each  question.  " 

After  students  have  finished  their  work,  a lively  and  worthwhile  discussion 
may  be  conducted  about  the  two  programs  they  evaluate. 

Name  of  Program  Your  Evaluation 

1.  Does  the  program  show  good  taste?  

In  other  words,  does  it  show  respect  

for  all  groups  regardless  of  creed,  

race,  and  national  origin,  and  does  it  

refrain  from  making  fun  of  physical  

peculiarities  ? 

2.  Does  the  program  respect  the  

hearer's  intelligence?  

3.  Is  the  program  presented  in  an  in-  

te  re  sting  manner?  Is  it  exceptional,  

or  is  it  just  ordinary?  

4.  Does  the  program  hold  together,  

showing  that  it  has  been  carefully  

planned  ? 
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5.  Does  it  do  well  what  it  tries  to  do  ? 


If  it  is  a comedy,  is  it  really  funny? 

6.  Is  it  a good  production,  with  clear 
voices  and  pictures  and  with  adequate 
background  ? 

7.  Are  you  conscious  of  any  radical 
changes  that  should  have  been  made  in 
the  broadcast? 


Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Social  Studies  Material 

This  is  the  last  selection  in  the  book  that  has  to  do  with  reading  techniques 
in  social  studies.  At  this  time  it  is  advisable  to  have  a discussion  reviewing  dif- 
ferent types  of  social  studies  reading:  reading  maps  and  graphs,  reading  criti- 
cally, reading  for  causes  and  effects,  associating  dates  with  events  in  sequence, 
using  sources  of  information,  making  comparisons,  grasping  detailed  facts,  and 
so  forth.  Then  discuss  the  use  and  appropriateness  of  different  reading  tech- 
niques, such  as  previewing,  finding  the  main  idea,  grasping  clusters  of  details, 
taking  notes,  outlining,  and  so  forth. 

Strongly  encourage  students  to  continue  to  choose  appropriate  techniques 
and  to  use  them  in  their  future  study  of  social  studies  material. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  TELEVISION 
(Pages  126-127) 

Pvmposes 

To  provide  a science  selection  that  affords  opportunity  for  practice  on  the 
following  skills:  (1)  deciding  which  of  several  patterns  of  writing  is  represented 
in  this  selection;  (2)  deciding  upon  the  first  step  to  take  in  reading  the  selection; 
(3)  decidii^  on  how  to  study  the  selection;  (4)  grasping  steps  in  a process. 

Procedure 


Work  with  the  students  while  they  are  reading  the  directions.  Some  dis- 
cussion concerning  choices  would  be  desirable.  Check  to  see  that  they  have  an- 
swered the  questions  correctly  before  they  preview.  Supervise  them  to  see  that 
they  do  preview  title,  boldface  headings,  and  diagram,  before  doing  their  careful 
reading  to  understand  steps  in  a process. 
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Answers 


You  may  value  each  of  the  thirteen  steps  at  7 3/4  points. 

Activity  1— Writing  Steps  in  Processes 

Steps  in  taking  a television  picture: 

1.  The  lens  in  front  of  the  orthicon  tube  is  focused  on  the  object. 

2.  The  picture  is  formed  on  the  broad  face  of  the  tube. 

3.  The  electron  gun  shoots  out  a stream  of  tiny  particles  of  electricity  or 
electrons. 

4.  This  thin  beam  of  electrons  moves  back  and  forth  across  the  screen, 
from  top  to  bottom. 

5.  As  the  electrons  hit  a light  spot  on  the  picture,  many  bounce  back. 

6.  As  they  strike  a dark  spot,  very  few  electrons  bounce  back. 

7.  The  stream  of  electrons  becomes  stronger  or  weaker  depending  upon 
whether  the  dot  being  scanned  is  strong  or  weak. 

Steps  by  which  your  television  set  changes  electrical  impulses  back  to  pic- 
tures; 


1.  A signal  from  the  television  station  is  received  on  the  picture  tube  in 
your  television  set. 

2.  The  picture  tube  sends  out  a beam  of  electrons  that  sweep  over  a 
screen  in  the  picture  tube. 

3.  It  produces  just  one  tiny  dot  at  a time;  this  dot  sweeps  over  the  screen 
at  exactly  the  same  speed  and  pattern  as  the  sending  beam  does. 

4.  The  beam  changes  in  strength,  glowing  more  brightly  when  more  in- 
tense. 

5.  Thus,  the  electrical  impiilses  are  changed  back  to  a pattern  of  light  and 
dark  spots. 

6.  These  spots  appear  so  rapidly  they  are  blended  into  one  picture. 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Science  Material 

Since  this  is  the  last  science  selection  in  the  book,  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
duct a discussion  of  the  many  different  reading  techniques  learned  while  working 
with  this  book  and  how  they  can  be  applied  in  studying  science  selections  found  in 
textbooks,  tradebooks,  and  periodicals.  Review  the  different  patterns  of  science 
writing.  Ask  the  students  how  they  would  identify  each  pattern  and  read  each 
pattern.  Review  the  techniques  of  previewing,  skimming,  and  using  key  words  in 
outlining  and  the  appropriate  use  of  such  techniques  when  reading  science  material. 
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Urge  students  to  continue  to  choose  appropriate  techniques  and  to  make 
use  of  them  in  all  their  assignments  in  science. 

READING  ANGLES 
(Page  128) 

Purpose 

To  give  experience  in  recognizing  and  reading  different  types  of  angles 
Procedure 


Average  students  should  be  able  to  study  and  carry  out  the  directions  on 
this  page  independently.  Slower  pupils  will  need  supplemental  explanation. 

Answers 


1.  Right  angle 

2.  Obtuse  angle 

3.  Straight  angle 

4.  Acute  angle 

5.  Obtuse  angle 

6.  Right  angle 

7.  Acute  angle 

8.  Straight  angle 

Applying  What  You  Have  Learned  About  Reading  Angles 

The  suggestions  below  may  be  helpful. 

"In  working  with  angles  or  other  geometric  figures,  your  first  step  is  to 
read  the  explanation  of  the  f^ure  or  figures  very  carefully.  Look  back  and  forth 
from  text  to  diagram,  as  you  do  in  reading  about  a process  in  science  that  is  ac- 
companied by  a diagram. 

"When  you  are  very  sure  that  you  xmderstand  the  explanation,  look  through 
the  book  you  are  using  and,  wherever  you  can  find  them,  try  to  'read'  the  figure 
or  figures  that  have  been  explained." 
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